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?hf  foc’jj  o:'  study  du.nls  vrith  tho  socio-econoriic  in^oacL 
on  the  life  stylus  to  trio  :,'n-ir  dCdC.  The  ir^Kirtance  of  life  styles 
is  viewed  in  terms  of  how  livinij  ;>'itterns  reterrl  or  encourorje  urbnn 
snread.  di rrrul tnneously  rmd  j nteractiv»;ly,  trie  authors  have  viewed 
political  Lren.Ie  aric!  Plains  dt.'ites  regional  forecasts  an  wel''  an  the 
emergency  of  no-’.'  liviru'  rvatti'ivi.';  in  the  reven-county  area  encompass- 
ing^ .and  surrounding  the  core  of  our  study,  Om.ah.a  and  Council  fUuffs. 

Chapter  One  deals  with  a discussion  of  the  field  of  futurism 
and  some- .assumptions  maiie  by  the  r.2 sea rc tiers. 

Chapter  Two  deals  with  urban  syntcir.  encompassing  the  socio- 
logical, ecoriom.ic,  rxilitica],  and  human  biological  aspects  of  urban 
growth. 


lhanter  Three  deals  with  specific,  but  highly  visible  consid- 
erations of  housing  and  trannoortation. 

Chapter  Pour  incorporates  all  variables  v.’hich  in  a casual  way 
create  new  as  'well  as  existing  :>attern.:  in  the  urban  form. 

Chapter  five  summarize:  tiic  major  discoveries  of  the  study. 

rh.j  findings  include  th('  followin’.  The  authors  used  three 
altt-Tnative  futures.  One  future,  "luoer  Tntiustri.alisr",  predicts  a 
future  based  on  pro.icctions  of  current  t.renris.  riasically,  this 
scenario  envisions  a hi  'hl.V  technological  society  and  a tiopulation 
which  is  moderately  Ir.er  a se.i  and  ••;iiiely  di .stri hiited  about  the  city. 


ir.  onu  iti  '.-/[lich  Uu‘r<‘  is  .t  l.arfv; 


The  "Post,  Tniiust.rial  liocict.y" 
consun’ntio.o  of  energy,  hoih nance  of  ttie  individual  auto,  and  ttic 
pn^poncit^ranc’  of  individual,  family  hou5in.'3  tvittern:).  The  majority 
of  new  growtti  in  the  city  ic  at  its  fringes. 

A second  future  "The  Green  .lovolution"  envisions  a system 
dramatically  diffc>rent  than  current  trend;-.  It  is  based  utxjn  a 
;)ost-i.e,yT\esi -in  governnent  in  v.'hich  urban  growt.h  in  controlled  and 
central  cities  ars  r'^vii.alised  vn  th  modi!rn  nv'i®s  transit  systems,  new 
.mulLi-dwel.l  in.g  housing  and  ,gr''on  belts.  It  a 1 ;;o  assumes  a reduc- 
tion of  teiusions  amon'3  social  clasr;e;;  and  ethnic  grour’>s.  Population 
increases  ’..'ould  be  reduced  to  ;',eu'o  level  growt,),  or  less.  Domestic 
I'X’fjend  itu”e:;  at  the  federal  level  would  take  n.-iority  over  defense 
and  armament  ‘‘xpendi  t.ur<,'s.  Often  character  i •;!,  ics  include  the  preser- 
vation of  .sma.ll  farm  communities,  int.rociucti on  of  new  towns,  and  the 
nromotion  of  satellite  cities. 

A third  alternative  was  ent.itled,  'Restoration  lity",  under 
this  conC'.-pt,  a combination  of  promotion  of  trie  market  syst.em  and 
the  enhancement  of  national,  .-’nd  local  public  security  system.s  prevail 
as  there  ar*’  ma.jor  fluctuations  in  the  market.  Due  to  severe  economic 
dov;nturn:.,  households  double  up  as  grandnareuts,  ijnrents,  and  chi  Idrer 
live  under  the  same  roof.  Dome  byne  of  mass  transit  system,  is.  neces- 
sary a:;  increaringl.y  large  px^rtions  of  the  population  are  ttot  .-'ble 
t.o  obtain  credit  for  '•■ubvirban  housing,  and  aut.o  nurcliase;:.  Tra'ii- 
tional  ::ocial,  religious,  and  jxolit.ical  values  are  imnlem"nt.ed; 
largo  iioriu lati ons  may  occur.  These  added  numl)ers  may  be  u.icd  in 
expansion-<jri entod  nationa.l  nolicies  as  federal  officials  select 
to  de:;tabi  I ice  neighboring  and  foreign  terr  i t.orltns  to  encourage  aid- 
migration  to  these  newly  .annexed  areas  and  r’'duce  POi)ulatinn  pres, urn 


In  of’  c i t.y  s’r'ov.'U'i,  '■.'.'Imrij:.  Wfiul.d  f’lourirh  Init.  onl.w:n''i  ;iri':;:.ui- ■ 

voukl  1)0  reduood  by  f)0|)u! 'ibion  imoaction  of  duinoroun  micidl';  'infi  Low  'r 
income  r'nniionto. 

The  authors  do  not  make  or  assort  oroferonce  about  tne  '’uture 
alternates,  latiier,  they  sur^f'cst  that  the  "super  industrial  state" 
is  the  most  probable. 

If  the  reader  should  puosti on  the  combination  of  elements  in 
each  alternative  future,  a table  fias  been  provided  in  which  each 
social  arci  oconorrdc  i;lcm'.-nt  is  i;;olatcd.  It  i;:  sui^f^ested  that  each 
variable  either  advances  or  rotanis  r>opulation  dis:)ersion.  A*,  this 
t.ime  t.iK!  ultimate  added  or  retar'lent  impact  o*’  each  variable  an 
ponulntion  disp'^rsion  in  com.bination  with  other  variables  is  not 
knov/n. 

71iour;h  tine  field  of  social  and  economic  futurism  is  indeed 

immiature  and  sonetimos  wronc,  we  feel  tnere  is  striking  ;)otontinl  in 

thi.,  area.  Years  ago,  tine  Hoover'  lommission*  successfully  'jred voted 

certain  aspects  of  later  life  styles  in  the  iinited  States.  " As 

Ogi)um  has  notori,  social  institutions  are  relatively  slower  to  change 

7 

t'nan  tecunical  and  physical  struct.uro;:.  This  gives  us  some  stabil- 
ity in  t'^'rms  of  our  future  projection,  ''.'e  have  made  our  projections 
broad  enou'fi  to  indicate  limits,  but  not  so  v/ide  to  be  devoid  of 
content  'mci  meaning.  There  is  a fiiridamental  common  sense  as  well  as 
logic  in  ‘'orocasting.  As  Hortrand  De  douvena  I notes,  "','e  have  to 
make  wagers  about  the  future;  'wc  have  no  choice  in  the  mother. 

” i.ot  t:u,  .loover  'lomm.ission  on  Invcrnmental  deform;  of  trie  late  ' 
fmt  the  "lommittee  on  Hocial  Trends"  o^'  the  3C’s  in.rtituted  by  tnon 
"resident  Hoover. 
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Ar:Krjn'.;i.c)(;  .T'riNT'J  and  iWjriii'UTOiir. 


Thr  .ua.hor;.  wish  to  icknovjli.'div:  wit.li  :.(x:cL:il  npproci.it ion  t.ho 
contriinition  uT  tiio  follovanf,  jx.Tson;;.,  who..o  wi  l.Lin;',ne:;2  to  ojicrily 
siiaro  their  tiiou;’,htr.  .ind  I’oolinp.s  witti  us  hns  added  a sir.nificnnt 
dimension  to  this  [),n[>;r. 

:k)me  made  their  cont.ri  imtion  by  resfwn;  e to  a qucsti  onria  i re 
and  otiiors  v;roto  detailed  comrmnits  about,  a ixirticular  area.  Our 
special  ttianks  to  all  of  them. 

Opccial  note.  Altliou ’t'  most  donators,  deprosontat, i ves,  atxi 
Kayorn  rosiKinded,  not  all  did.  i.'o  felt  oidi  V'tod,  tiowevor,  to  list 
all  those  who  wore  sent  lottorr.  to  protect  ttio  anonymity  of  tliojc 
v;ho  did  resfxind. 

The  Hcnor.'ihLa  Bella  Ah'/.ii:',,  def>re,;ent.ati ve  from  the  .itate  of  Now 

York,  I'ltii  District,  (Democrat),  D.  D.  House  of  deiirescnt.a- 
tivos,  ’.'a shin;’ ton,  D.  0. 

The  llonoratd.e  darl  All>crt,  iteprosentati vo  from  ttio  litate  of  Oklatioma, 
3ni  District,  (Democi'at),  U.  i.  House  of  ilepresentativcs, 

'.lashinp.toid 

,i.  Z.  A:x5stlo,  Head  of  the  Doivirtmint  of  Dhi  losophy  at  Crcir.hton 

University,  Omaha,  Nebraska.  He  is  resixinsible  for  publica- 
tions in  alienation  as  well  as  conductin'’  seminars  in  the 
same  area. 

Alden  Aurt,  Hoad  'dity  I’lannor  for  Omaha,  Nebraska.  Mr.  Aust  is  not. 
only  an  authority  on  urban  rediivelonmont,  but  has  [vrsonally 
touroii  most  of  the  new  tmvns  in  western  .iuroiio. 

James  Rarr,  Natural  ilesourcc  looniinator.  Office  of  Dbanninq  and 
i’ror,ramminf,,  State  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 


riu?  Honorable  I'on  Bayly,  ?'-iyor  of  the  City  of  VJatcrloo,  Cetn.ka. 


The  ilonorabli'  l!,-u"vey,  yayor  of  tiu;  Town  of  ''cClolLand,  Tovja. 

■'f;;.  ^oonlitvitor  for  the  ’iorti  ,'>itare  Sooicty, 

'.'aniiington,  U.  ). 

John  F)cnn''t.t,  I'liri  ctor,  rransfxartntion  and  'Jrban  Affnirr,  Clr.alin- 
iounci  I '■’luffn  Votrewiitan  Area  j’lanninr  Asyency,  Orviha, 
Mebrar.kn . 


The  Hororable  Jerald  nruniTnor,  Tayor  of  the  City  of  Crcr.cent,  Town. 

The  'ionor'uile  lobc'rt  lyri , "cnator  from  tlii:  -itate  of  '.'eat  Virfpriia 
(T' 'rrocrat ) , 'ar.hi n ’ton,  h.  C. 

David  d.  Jar:. on,  'ir  ;tor,  iomir’inity  "v- Ij  .nent,  Peonle;.  Natural 
Jao,  Omaha,  raa.ka . 


The  donorablr’  .{iahar*!  liar!.,  ■•nator  fi’or  t.h"  Jtat.e  of  iov;a, 
(Denocral,),  U.  '■.•la'',  ' diin -.to:.,  J. 


■'’’ritn  Jonaion,  ixeculiv’'  ''ir'C'or,  I'Tatia  '’la/houoi',  ,'imah.a,  iJeljranka. 


.iOtjer  lor!)in,  lity  ."’larirn-r,  louncil  Jluffr,  Iowa. 


Tile  :!of,or.-!blc  Carl  T.  lurtia,  -tnator  from  L:;e  Ctatc  of  ICel^raniia 
(ilenubli  can),  'J.  f.  jonate,  ',.’a:;hini:ton,  C. 


!’’hi  I Dod'a  , Chairman,  C,  Dodi’o  iomtiany,  delators,  i')evrtlon"rs. 
Broker.',  and  iVonerty  I'anarerr,  Omaha,  "ebraska. 

The  ionor.able  .ioberl  Dole,  t'nator  from  the  ftatc  of  Kansas 
(.U'oublican),  U.  0.  ;enato,  '.'asni triton,  D.  C. 


Jack  A.  nruckomiller,  Vanajjcr  of  Environmental  Affairs,  Indiana 
arui  Michigan  lElectric  Jom;vany,  Fort  'Jayne,  Indiana. 


The  Honorable  Thonvis  '!a'’leton,  .'ienator  from  the  Ttato  of  Missouri 
(Democrat),  U.  Fi.  ienate,  'lar-hington,  D.  C. 


Jon  d.  ismpson,  Onviha  Ihambcr  of  Commerce,  Omaha,  Nebraska, 


Tom  Cvorsden,  Assistant  .Executive  Director,  O:naha-Gouncil  Bluffs 
!-1etrotx)iitan  Area  'Planning  Agency. 


The  Honorable  Elwyn  Ferry,  I’ayor  of  the  City  of  Walnut,  Iowa. 


The  Honorable  Gerald  '^orvi  (then)  .Representative  from  the  .Gtate  of 
Michigan  (Republican),  U.  1.  House  of  .iepresentatives, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


The  Honorable  tussell  Origins,  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Hancock,  Iowa. 


Gooige  E.  ilr,ib(!,  i’rofessor  of  the  liiology  Dcfjartment  and  ilead  of  the 
EnvironiTKintal  Gcicnce  Major  at  Dana  Eolloge,  Blair,  Nebraska. 
Brofosnor  Grubc  has  numerous  public.at.ion:;  and  has  been  rospon- 
jible  for  many  talks  vjith  jiublic  groups  about  the  environmeint. 
As  an  ecologist,  he  is  a tm^mber  of  the  Quality  .Environmental 
Council. 


Ken  Hagen,  ''\aniK;r  and  businessman  in  northwest  Ohio. 

Roger  flalin.  Planning  engineer,  Northwestern  Bell  Telephone  Comtviny, 
Onviha,  Nebraska. 


i'owani  Hnmill,  General  Manager,  Fidelity  Gtorage  and  Van  Company, 
Agents  for  Aero-Mayflower  '"ransit  Go.,  Inc.,  Omaha,  Nebraska 
and  President  of  Greater  Omaha  Movers  and  Ware'nousemens' 
Association. 


Bill  :l'irri:'ori,  i)r.Tftr;rr.-m  .’mB  invi ronimintali for  the  Omaha  — 
Jouncil  illut'tl.  yetro'Olitan  Aren  l^lanning  A;^ency. 


James  llni*vcll,  Bopartment  Director,  invi ror.mental  i’lnnnin^’, 
Omaha— iounci 1 Bluffs  "otroiwlitan  Area  Planning  Agency. 


The  Honoraolij  .lobert  Haworth,  I-'ayor  of  the  lity  of  Bellevue, 
Me  lira  ska. 


•'rank  Hengeveld,  Associate  Professor  of  Jhemictry  at  Dana 
lollege. 


ftevc  Hongeveld,  Dco-Dwell  Oor’xiration,  Blair,  Mebraska. 


The 

Honorable  Virgil  Joist, 

■‘.ayor  of  the 

Jity  of  Treynor, 

i’hc 

Honorable  Homan  Jlruska, 

enato:’  fnr. 

the  State  of  Mebr 

't  '.kn 

(iletiublican),  11.  ■.  ./cna 

te,  '.aohingt  on,  J. 

The 

Honorable  Harold  iluHies, 

enator  from  U 

ae  State  of  Iowa 

(Democrat),  U.  lenate 

, '.'ashington. 

'Z 

The 

iloiiorablc  Hubert  Humphrey, 

"icnator  from 

l.iie  State  of  ’".innesota 

(Democrat),  U.  Dennte 

, Mashington, 

G. 

Dolvin  Hutton,  Associate  Professor  of  .leligion,  Dana  lollege, 
Bla  i r , M eb  rn  s ka . 


!’hom.as  Jetton,  Director  of  xonomic  .-lescarch,  Morthem  Matural  lac 
lompany,  Cireiha,  i.'cbraska. 


The  Honorable  lusocll  Johns,  Major  of  the  Jlty  of  Piennin'Tton, 
Mebraska. 
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riiel  Johnf;on,  Asijist.nnt  Pror(3;;.':or,  Danfl  ‘yolLcrfi  and  Head  of  the 

Committee  for  the  lliotoric  i)ovoiopment  of  '.('ashincton  County. 


Ray  Johnaon,  Assistant  to  Tim  lleneke,  Joi/a  Hep-artment  of  Plannin^^ 
and  Pror.ramminf;,  ,Ctat>:  of  Iowa,  Des  Hoines,  Iowa. 


I'he  Honorable  Harold  bean  Jones,  ,Hayor  of  the  Village  of  blkhorn, 
ilebraska. 


The  Honorable  Orvcl  Kaven,  f-'ayor  of  the  City  of  Minden,  Iowa. 


.Idwani  Hay,  Thiblic  Assistance  Officer  and  ;''’edcral  Aid  Assistance 
director,  Denartment  of  Roads,  State  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 


The  Honorable  Idvjard  ’I.  Ilcnnedy,  Senator  from  the  State  of 

f-'assachusetts  (Democrat),  U.  S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Tom  Inline,  Northern  Natural  Sas  Company,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 


'.'illiam  T.  Klute,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska  at  Omaha.  Professor  Filute  has  comnloted 
v;ork  in  the  area  of  the  Sociolo'^  of  Aging. 


Ceneral  James  H.  Knapp,  P.  L. , Planning  Director,  Netrooolitan 
Ubilities  District,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 


Deralil  Hohlen,  Transportation  and' Planning  Jngineer,  Omaha  Area, 
Departrra.'nt  of  Roads,'  otate  of  Nebraska. 


Den  liranti;,  .vuperintendent  of  the  Blair  Dchool  system,  Blair, 
!I(;braska. 


Yuri  Kr.asna.K3lsky,  fusical  Director,  Omaha  "ymphony  Orchestra , 
0 ma  t la , Neb ra s ka . 
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"r.  L.  P'vuchel,  I’rofcGGor,  ;i(;onrt-mont  oT  Lnv,'  inforcement  .ikl’jcntion, 
Univnr.'n ty  of  Nebrnnkn  .'it  Orn.'ilvn,  Om.'ih'i,  Nebraska. 


The  Honorable  I.ynn  Landr^ren,  !''’ayor  of  tlie  dity  of  PapillJon,  Nebraska 


The  Honorable  Harold  J.  Leathers,  Mayor  of  the  City  of  LaVista, 
Ncbrask.a. 


Jon.alJ  J.  Lehncr,  Professor  and  'Head  of  the  .department  of  /Inthro- 
rxDloi^y,  Dana  College,  Rlair,  Nebraska. 


The  Honorable  Merrill  Lett,  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Macedonia,  Iowa. 

The  Honorable  ■'.’ilson  A.  Mabrey,  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Carter  Lake,  Tow 

The  Honorable  .John  Y.  McCollistcr,  ilepresentativc  from  U’.e  ^tate 

of  Nebraska,  2nd  District  (llepublican ) , iiouse  of  itcprcsenta- 
tives,  V.'ashinj'^on,  D.  C. 

The  Honorable  Ceorge  McGovern,  Cenator  from  the  Ntato  of  .'iouth 
Dakota  (Democrat),  U.  .C.  Jenate,  V.'ashington,  D.  C. 


.Johr  Mcllale,  Director  of  the  Center  for  Integrative  studies, 
Dtate  University  of  New  York,  Binghamton,  New  York. 


Mr.  [rmnie  McIntosh,  Manager,  Boocer  Hobo  Comuany.  Special  thanks 
for  his  comments  about  the  black  community  and  its  future 
growth. 


.tobert  Mc?;onna,  Coordinator  of  Parks  and  Hecrcation,  City  of  Omaha, 
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CHAPTi';it  on;>, 


INTiiODUCTTON 

Daniel  Bell,  an  American  futuriet,  notes  that  "the  year  2000 
has  already  arrived,  for  in  the  decisions  we  make  now,  in  the  way 
we  desi2n  our  environment  and  thus  sketch  our  lines  of  constraint, 
the  future  is  committed."^*' 

Bell  not  only  underscores  the  importance  of  forecasting  for 
the  future  but  also  the  potency  of  futurism  as  it  has  been  used  in 
the  past.  Though  social  and  technological  forecasting  are  filled 
ifdth  modem  Jargon  about  "Trend  Extrapolation",  "Cross-Impacts", 
and  "model  building",  the  field  is  an  ancient  art. 

Through  existing  social  institutions,  the  old  can  structure 
the  new,  although  each  generation  makes  commitments  consciously  or 
unconsciously  that  give  rise  to  new  behaviors  and  new  physical 
structures. 

Throughout  history,  prediction  has  come  from  all  sectors  of 
society,  from  visionaries  to  entrenched  establishmcntarians.  Early 
data  on  pro literate  systems  indicates  that  magic,  science,  and 
religion  all  comneted  in  differing  v;ays  to  nroject  the  future.^ 

All  have  had  to  grapple  vdth,  at  its  core,  the  prediction  of  tom- 
morrow. 


On  short  range  projects,  pronhets  - esnccially  those  who  have 
committed  their  forecast  to  print  - have  had  to  enjoy  or  suffer  the 
consequences  of  their  predictions. 


•'leraLl  Jlnrk;;  has  noted  that  the  field  of  proph'^cy  has 

,'3enernlly  not  been  fruitfu!.  I*ost  predictions  have  been  ]:>roven 

v;ronr3  and  the  occupation  of  fon^castinf^  has  been  a risky  on'  , 

The  field  is  full  of  fatilty  forecasts.  The  Library  of  lonrress 

has  [gathered  a larj'o  collection  of  poor  jud/^ments  in  technolo.^ical , 

7 

econorric,  and  social  forecast: n.3  and  others  have  come  to  similar 
conclusions. 

In  terms  of  the  social  sciences,  one  of  the  first  fore- 
casters i;as  an  essayist  and  pliilosopher,  Tiiomas  f-'althus.  I'althus' 
prediction  v;as  of  misery  for  the  lower  classes  in  Lngland,  based 
on  his  projections  of  geometrical  population  increase  on  one  side 
anfi  arithmetic  increase  of  agricultural  commodities  on  the  other. 
Although  there  are  neo-t'althusivns  -wiio  still  accept  his  basic  equ'- 
tion,  the  industrial  revolution  shows  that  on  balance  '•;althu_,  v.-as 
wrong. ^ fkreja  notes  that  in  the  1930' s the  lensus  Dureau  stxike 
with  confidence  that  the  U.  i.  would  have  a oopulation  of  16O  millioi. 
by  the  year  1770.  To  overcome  its  earlier  error,  the  Bureau  now 
projects  range  of  forecasts. 

Not  all  have  been  wrong,  however,  ilerman  lo’rin  was  a fut-,irist 
v.'ho  died  more  than  50  years  ago.  !lis  last  manuscrint  dealt  iri.th 
the  social  and  political  consequences  of  the  internal  combustion 
engine.  He  noted  that  it  was  good  to  get  waste  materials  of 
animals  off  the  streets  but  that  the  automobile  would  present 
problems  just  as  difficult,  ile  noted  that  they  would  become 
status  symbols  and  would  replace  labor  on  the  farm.  This,  he 
indicated,  would  create  large  urban  ghettos  of  displaced  rural 
migrants,  giving  rise  to  even  more  difficulties  in  the  metro:)oli tan 
regions.  Pollution  and  demise  of  public  transportation  for  road 
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Jule.T  Verne  was  correct  in  his 
In  the  lV«^0's,  Buckminster  ''’uller 


P 


systems  v/ere  also  projoctecl. 

L? 

prediction  of  space  fliy,hts. 
predicted  the  present  cnvi ronmcntal  problem  as  well  as  the  "rent 
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technological  leap  v/hich  occurred  after  World  ,.’ar  II.  Much  of 
the  Toqueville's  anticipation  of  America's  future,  based  on  his 
observations  in  the  IBAO's,  "appears  sound". 

In  the  last  quarter  century  the  study  of  the  social,  techni- 
cal, and  economic  impact  of  the  future  has  become  significantly 
important. 

Shonfield  has  noted  the  emergence  of  the  field  of  "futurology" 

and,  though  optimistic,  he  does  raise  some  questions  about  its 

limits. futurism  appears  to  be  a growing  interest  among  academic, 

professional,  and  industrial  researchers,  and  has  received  s;x3n- 

sorship  from  the  .'’cderal  government,  national  and  multi-national 

corixjrations.  Academic  courses  dealing  v/ith  the  future  are 

17 

increasingly  being  offered.  fcllale's  study  of  the  field  of 

futurism  indicates  nearly  3iOOO  people  involved  in  the  area,  most 

IS 

of  them  in  freelance,  cor-xarate,  or  government  work. 

liecently,  forecasting  in  business,  economics,  the  social 
sciences,  and  other  areas  has  emerged.  Scholars,  v;ith  the  help 
of  the  computer,  have  tended  to  veer  away  from  concrete  and  specific 
predictions  in  favor  of  alternative  models,  parametric  speculation, 
and  projections. 

Due  to  the  topic,  both  the  theoretical  assumptions  and 

methodological  approaches  are  diverse  and  varied,  .lomc  protX)se 

19 

viewing  the  future  in  Hcg(?lean  framework,  and  others  suggest 
lateral  "sig  sag"  approaclics  (also  called  rorphological  analysis)."^ 

IC', 


A 


still  otherr,  have  augseoted  the  follovdn":  (l)  analogous  model 

syritenr.  (also  Ccalled  rail’.ray  systems basing  nevj  models  on  old 

ones  which  have  old  ones  which  have  already  examined  the  same 

nhenomena;  (S)  cycles,  which  look  for  non-chance  regularities  over 

various  tine  s;vms;  ' (3)  "ielr)hi"  techniques,  based  on  experts 

23 

normative  forecasts;  ' (/()  "trend  line"  projections  which  base 

future  outcomes  on  the  continuance  of  nrcsent  conditions  or  sero 

order  change;  ' (5)  "envelone"  forecasting  •..iiich  em.nhasises  t^^ch- 

){■ 

nological  change  as  causing  social  change;"''^  (6)  "scenario"  writ- 
ing, which  loosely  dcscrit)es  various  models  and  the  total  social 
network  of  relations  (highly  ideographic  and  may  draw  upon  science 

26 

fiction);"  (7)  socio-cui tural  analysis,  which  looks  in  a quali- 
tive  way  at  social  and  economic  structure  (not  only  at  specific 
institutions,  but  also  at  the  interdependence  of  those  institu- 

27 

tions  which  make  up  the  greater  whole,  based  on  organic  assumption.,); 

(8)  "others",  annlying  conveniently  to  a myriad  of  smaller  subset 

28 

approcaches  sum.marised  by  do  -Jouvenal. 

These  varying  approaches,  including  both  their  o'-m  theoreti- 
cal assumptions  anci  the  methods  to  initiate  them,  may  best  be 
thought  of  as  overlapping  rather  than  muturlly  exclusive.  Ideo- 
logically, however,  controversy  appears  to  i^e  brewing  as  to  the 
general  nature  of  the  future.  The  controversy  deals  with  alterna- 
tive images  of  the  future,  ontimistic  "utopias"  on  the  one  side 

29 

and  ocssimlstic  "doomsdays"  on  the  other. 

In  this  study,  the  authors  drew  heavily  upon  social  and 
cultural  forecasting,  but  basically  our  apnroach  was  eclectic.  'Jot 
only  did  the  researchers  Look  at  social  and  economic  structure  ; 
from  seconciary  sources,  but  this  study  al.:o  considered  exiiert 
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testimony.  As  n derivative  Trom  the  Delphi  teclviique,  interviews 

of  exrx;rt  nornyitivo  forecast::  were  included  in  the  report.  At  the 

sarr«  tine,  a sincere  effort  ’.jas  ntide  to  conduct  what  I'erton  calls 

30 

the  GOmi— structured  interview.'  After  certain  topics  vierc  dis- 
cussed, the  respondent's  early  remarks  were  combined  with  later 
ones.  Due  to  time  limits,  however,  not  all  primary  source  inter- 
views were  conducted  in  this  manner. 

Anotl’.er  description  of  our  approach  mip/at  bn  what  Theobold 
callai  "systemic".  Thir;  approach  combines,  when  iwssiblc,  both 
qualitative  anci  ejuantitati vc  a;jproaches  and  includes  an  organic 
or  sy-stcm::  approacli,  drawing  uiion  these  assumptions. 

(l)  iiot'withstanding  the  claims  of  social  scientists  in  the 
1950' s,  observer:':  concerned  vri.th  social  and  economic  arrangemonts 
are  not  value-free.  These  researchers  accented  certain  academic 
blinders  arKl  probably  overlooked  others,  ’.’e  oelieve  that  extremes 
in  ;x:rception  were  avoided,  hov/cver,  some  forecasters  have  been 
plagued  '.vlth  Of)timistic  [)rogress  theories,  which  by  design  create 
generany  Ijright  futurcr  in  onlcr  to  encourage  tiie  population  to 
sustain  present  social  and  economic  ar-rangem'ents.  Others  use  a 
doomsday  apnroach  for  active  promotion  or  resistance  to  social 
change.  Years  ago,  philosopher  Oeorges  .'Sore'!  (icscribed  the  use 
and  in[')ortance  of  the  social  myth  in  term:;  of  nromoting  or  resisti 
changes  in  the  future,  'riie  'writers  o'f  this  re-port  have  attempted 
to  avoid  strugjpling  -with  or  glorifying  the  future.  This  study 
speak:;  in  relatively  dis;;assionnte  description.  Objectivity  and 
value  neutrality  are  (icsirable  cliaractcrist Lcs  in  themsclvc:;.  ’.'e 
do  not  necessarily  ixJrsonally  identify  witn  tiio  future  outcome, 
nor  siinre  each  others  values. 
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(.')  '.V;  r.liall  look  Tor  nomothetic  ir,  op|X);ic-d  to  ideographic 

•lopecl:;  of  Life,  '.e  that  rocurriiv^  <>vento  exert  mon-  influ- 

ence ttnn  do  unique  one;;.  ,e  contend  tiint  general  inatitution.nl 
oaua;';'.  affect  ijoh.nvior  more  ;:o  tlinn  unique  and  e.'cotic  oventa, 
thoui’h  one  La  more  in;x)rtnnt  Linn  tlic  other  'ly  by  degree.  I’er- 
hapa  the  ecology  movement  v;na  triggered  by  the  Santa  Barbara  oil 
apill;  livil  .iighta  legi.alation  by  the  deatii  of  Preaident  Kennedy; 
the  riae  of  Keynecianiari  by  .coecific  action:;  of  Px-esident  iiooaevelt. 
'..'e  feel,  ho'.;ever,  that  auch  colorlecc  concept.n  aa  induatrialiaation, 
urbanization,  and  the  like,  may  bo  more  reaponsible  for  thc.ee  event 
'.'c  do  not  deny  the  in.oortance  of  cpccific  concniracica  and  urnr..''- 
tic  tragedleo,  but  \io  look  more  touairin  major  insti tutional  dircc- 
tiono  aa  being  key  factor;;. 

(3)  The  authora  aiao  perceive  in^t i tution.n  an  inteniepen- 
dent.  A change  in  one  :jubcom;x)nent  will  affect  all  other.a  to  aome 
detgrec. 


(it)  Tine  researchera  ac;;ume  a cuperorgani  sm,  that  the  whole 
be  greater  tiian  the  f;um  of  the  parte,  tiiat  man  has  ootentialiticr 
to  be  a groun  creature  an.i  .•;ill  beliavu,  in  many  though  not  all. 
instances,  in  certain  predictal)lc  pattern:,,  '.’c  also  aocumc  t'nat 
institutions  take  on  cliar.acteristics  over  anci  above  tiio  sum  of  tli  ■ 
ctiaracteri;,tics  of  the  inriivi.dua.l.s  included. 
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URBAN  SYSTEMS 


INTRODUCTION 


This  area  considers  interrelated  sociological,  economic, 
political,  and  human  biological  impacts  on  urban  grovfth  and  struc- 
ture. Sociological  impacts  include  those  of  social  organization, 
culture,  super-industrialism,  religion,  leisure,  communications, 
family  systems,  science  and  technology,  rural-urban  and  minority 
relations.  Economic  impacts  bear  on  industrial  grovfth,  employment 
forecasts,  commercial  and  retail  projections,  consumerism,  and  the 
distribution  of  income.  Political  impacts  include  local  government 
services  to  urban  regions,  national  and  local  politics,  relation- 
ships of  city  and  county  institutions,  as  well  as  services  of  the 
Federal  government.  Proxemics  or  human  biology  include  in  its 
domain  population  - fertility,  mortality,  and  migration  - ecology 
and  energy  as  they  deal  with  human  numbers  and  environmental 
resources  for  urban  living.  The  last  two  concern  technology  and 
projections  of  usable  energy,  and  environmental  issues  of  air  and 
water  pollution,  solid  wastes,  and  noise  levels. 

All  these  areas  will  be  viewed  in  terms  of  their  relationships 
to  pop’olation  dispersion.  In  each  instance,  the  question  that  is 
ultimately  asked  is  how  each  variable  will  encourage  or  retard  the 
spread  of  human  settlement. 


W'JIAI.  iOJOIjQGY 


- T.t.':rju-LTM.^  agsumptions* 

i^nrly  :iir,tory 

i'he  U -'inniny,  o!'  or‘';atu'.;ntion  can  be  traced  back  to 

lU/'Uly  n:obilc,  .;;vir:.ely  ■x3p;iLat(3d  human  i-^roupc  v/hicn  survived  by 
huntin''  .and  yither  i nr;.  ^ darly  city  Life  came  after  the  domesti- 
cation of  .animial:;  .ani  tiic  aiovement  towari;:  an  .at^rarian  economy.'' 

An  Toffit  r note.;,  tiv  ra.iority  of  the  ;x;o')le  in  trie  world  today 
ntii:  live  In  .ay.rar i.an  wettings.  About  ."o  percent  of  the  world's 
m.iulation,  iiowevcr,  reside;:;  in  an  i:iuu.^trial  mi  l.ieu,  and  a small 

‘ * n 

1 to  3 percent  now  live  in  a suner-industri.al  world. 

Ttiou -ii  the  history  of  the  city  can  be  traced  back  to  3 5(X) 
d.d.,  urban  life  a.i  an  Amei-ican  national  onenomcnon  did  not  emer^^c 
until  the  ervi  of  the  L^dO'.,. 

diiaracteri  d-icn  oi~  huper-lnuunt.r iali  ;m 

Air'ericarn;  riow  re'-idin.'  in  and  arouni.  Uie  mci^aixil  i tan  cont.rr.. 

I 

of  tiie  -..'ed.  -'tid  mi(i-Atlant  i c ap-  :;ai;l  to  in.h.aiiit  tomorrow's  world." 

t'uch  of  their  life  is  based  on  moi’illty,  tr-ansience,  ,an'i  rapid 

chani^e.  A:,  sup.p.ostcd  by  l!eli,  louldinr,  and  Tofflcr,  indurd.rial 

or  sufier-irKlustri.alisrr  in  a iii-thly  moLilfr  world  trip^'ored  by 

rapid  trav’1,  instant,  communication,  anri  ;.u!  r«rtcd  iiy  a service 
r. 

sector  .’Conomy.  Tiur  tinne  . for  l.hei  r oro.i 'ctions  are  ponerally 
cvolnt, ion.'iry  in  charact.'r,  based  on  trend  line  as.sumptions. 

* freti'i  hw"  i u ;.‘d  ’ m . 'v;  it  connot.es  ".eneral  evolutionary  drL'’t. 
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Ciiven  these  nrnnises,  \ihnt  v/ill  both  the  country  and  this 
locale  look  like  sorre  50  years  from  now?  Toffler  sees  mobility 
as  a big  factor  which  will  continue  to  diminish  culture  differ- 
ences among  various  regions  in  the  country.  Tf  this  futurist  is 
correct,  the  Plain.s  region  may  have  characteristics  similar  to 
the  highly  populated  coastal  areas.  itapid  movement  of  people  is 
but  one  asncct  of  tiii s wides[>read  view  of  the  future;  nowever, 
other  changes  Include  ( higher  productivity  and  improved  effi- 
ciency  of  the  industrial  .system,^  (?)  less  standnnJisation  and 
conformity  v;itii  the  rise  of  specialty  subcultures,"’  (3)  continu- 
ance of  a Keynesian  market  system,*^  (4)  material  abundance  for 
the  'western  world  and  America  in  r'jarticular,  (5)  rapid  turn- 
over in  media  personalities,  art  forms,  and  language  usage. 

Tn  his  The  Next  500  Years,  Beclcwith  envisions  an  industrial 

v;orld  vdth  increased  specialization,  professionalism,  large-:;cale 

production,  automation,  and  mono;K)ly  control.  He  also  indicates 

that  education  will  continue  to  remain  important  along  with 

scientific  research.  PonuLation  will  increase  along  'with  "real" 

IP 

income.  Herman  Kahn  secs  an  increasingly  sensate,  bourgeois, 
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centralized  world  v/hich  is  morm  westernized  as  well  as  urbanized, 
.isfandiary  projects  a 'world  of  incrcai.ing  individual  rights  with 
'world  vride  unlvorsa lism. ^ A Icnoral  vli.’ctric  study  indicates 
there  will  be  increases  in  leisure,  decentralisation,  rationality 
and  social  justice. 

As  the  future  world  appears  to  be  increasingly  urbanized  - 
by  the  year  20.30,  around  30  to  90  percent  of  the  Txapulation  will 
live  in  urban  areas  - the  farm  anrrears  destined  to  play  a nc'j  rol<  . 
The  future  farm  '.nil  orobably  be  large  family  cortxirations  \Jorkin<' 
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hu/',c  biolof'icnl  motiocu  1 tun;;;.  Limi  v.'i  1 uo  v;i  M incnn.-.f  i: 
farmor;;  i>rcxiuco  more  arui  riKin*  Cotxi.  Tticr''  ./111  he  few  :;nvill- 

17 

r!cn  Le  I’anm/r;:.  The  farm  iwnu l/ilion  v/i  I I dwindle  from  3.5 

million  hainy  to  I million  farmor:;  or  le:;:;.  ' Itrato/’ic  fin.an- 

cial  accounting',  nlarmin;’,  and  lar,",c  .lirlifted  machinoc  will  ho 

19 

u:;ocl.  I’miuction  v/ill  he  (greatly  increased. 

Post-Industrialism  atxl  Tcciuiolo.f'j/ 

even  more  rapid  ch.'in'ies  are  extx;ctcd  in  other  tcchnolo;'i- 

cai  fields.”^*'''  Moore  projects  elaborate  communication  centers 
Ml 

./itiiin  the  home.  Asimov  envi;;ions  more  iwrsonal  air  travel  for 

MM 

the  individual  ci tisen.^'*  Toffler  secs  ocean  farminn*  v/eather 

modification,  (genetic  control,  n.ew  form;;  of  repro<iuction,  and 

M3 

element, ary  robot:;.  Katin  anti  \einbcr"  :;ee  the  following',  kintis 
of  tectinoLo'iical  chanr.e.a  very  likely  to  occur  by  i.'CXX):’  * 

liuiaan  iiibttrnation  for  n/iatively  extenr;ive  [x;riods  (months 
to  year;;). 

Improved  cap.ability  to  "change"  tiic  sex  of  children  and 
adults. 

Physically  non-harm.ful  methods  of  overindulging. 

Chem.ical  methods  for  improving  merrKjry  and  learning. 

Pimple  techniques  for  extensive  and  "permanent"  co  ;meto lo.''.iea  1 
changes  (fe/itures,  "figure;/',  aeriians  complexion  anti  skin  color, 
anti  even  physique). 

MR 
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An  even  more  comprehensive  list  of  technical  changes  was  indi- 
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cated  by  a Delphi  forecast  on  developments  in  space.  Besides  lunar 
colonies  and  deep  space  explorations,  these  more  terrestial  scien- 
tific breakthroughs  were  foreseen: 

1970-1980 : 

Economically  useful  desalination  of  sea  water. 

Effective  fertility  control  by  oral  contraceptive  or 
other  simple  and  inexpensive  means . 

Development  of  new  synthetic  materials  for  ultra-light 
construction. 

Automated  language  translators . 

New  organs  through  transplanting  or  prosthesis. 

Reliable  weather  forecasts. 

Operation  of  a central  data  storage  facility  with  wide 
access  for  general  or  specialized  information  retrieval . 

1980-1990 : 

Reformation  of  physical  theory,  eliminating  confusion  in 
quantum-relativity  and  simplifying  particle  theory. 

Implanted  artificial  organs  made  of  plastic  and  electronic 
componentB . 

Widespread  and  noc lal ly-accrpted  use  of  non-narcotic  drugn 
(other  than  alcohol)  for  the  purpose  of  producing  speci- 
fic changes  in  personality  characteristics. 

Stimulated  emission  (lasers)  in  / and  r,amma-ray  region  of 
the  spectrum. 

Controlled  thermonuclear  power. 

Creation  of  a primitive  form  of  articifial  life  (at  least 
in  the  form  of  self-replicating  molecules). 


1980-1990:  (Cont'd) 

Economically  useful  exploitation  of  the  ocean  bottom 
through  raining  (other  than  off-iihore  oil  drilling). 

1990-2000 : 

Feasibility  of  limited  weather  control,  in  the  sense  of 
substantially  affecting  regional  weather  at  acceptable 
cost . 

Economic  feasibility  of  commercial  generation  of  synthetic 
protein  for  food. 

Increase  by  an  order  of  magnitude  in  the  relative  number 
of  psychotic  cases  amenable  to  physical  or  chemical 
therapy . 

Biochemical  general  inmuni zation  against  bacterial  and 
viral  diseases. 

2000-2010 : 

Feasibility  (not  necessarily  acceptance)  of  chemical  con- 
trol over  some  hereditary  defects  by  alteration  of  genes 
throvigh  molecular  engineering. 

Economically  useful  exploitation  of  the  ocean  through 
farming,  with  the  effect  of  producing  at  least  20  per- 
cent of  the  world's  food. 

Biochemic€j.s  to  stimulate  growth  of  new  organs  and  limbs. 

2010-2020: 

Feasibility  of  using  drugs  to  raise  the  level  of  intelli- 
gence (other  than  as  dietary  supplements  and  not  in  the 
sense  of  .^ust  temporarily  raising  the  level  of  apper- 
ception. 
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2010-2020:  (Cont'd) 

Man-machine  symbiosis,  enabling  may  to  extend  his  intelli- 
gence by  direct  electromechanical  interaction  between 
his  brain  and  a computing  machine. 

Chemical  control  of  the  aging  process,  permitting  exten- 
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sion  of  life  span  by  50  years. 

Primary  Institutions  of  the  Future 

Prognostications  about  the  most  basic  htoman  group,  the  family, 

indicate  that  it  too  will  change  somewhat.  Though  social  institutions 

do  not  change  as  rapidly/^ichnological  innovations,  there  will  be  some 

27 

variance  occurring  in  family  structure.  The  neolocal  family  will 

28 

change  slowly  but  will  continue  to  predominate.  Women's  status  will 

improve  with  gradusd  sex  roles  changes,  improved  Job  opportunities, 

29 

and  day  care  centers.  The  ntunber  of  children  per  family  will  decline, 
sex  of  the  child  may  be  chosen,  and  there  may  be  new  forms  of  adop- 
tion. Young  children  may  choose  wider  variations  in  sex  roles  with 

31 

the  basis  of  the  role  becoming  unisexuallsm.  Among  a significant 
minority  of  the  population,  new  non-conjugal  "stem"  families  and  com- 
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munal  systems  may  emerge.  Importantly,  mate  choice  may  be  more 
determined  by  personal  affinities  between  individuals  than  by  sexual 
excitement  or  romantic  love.^^ 

Secondary  Institutions  of  the  Future 

It  is  felt  that  voluntary  associations  will  change  in  the  future 
toward  jiore  "affinity"  groups.^**  One  Institution  of  particular  importance 
is  organized  religion. There  are  many  predictions  which  emphasize  that 
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religion  will  continue  to  be  exprenoed  in  conventional  v<ayn  and  that 
there  i.dll  he  n conoitiorable  pro{X)rtion  of  the  nomlation  retain- 

3 ^ 

in"  traditional  beliefts.  fome  chaneco  anpf,'ar  to  be  omerf^inf^ 
however,  i^irat,  the  moderniot  churcheo  Presbyterian, 

^'ethodist)  appear  to  be  stabilizin"  their  membership  increase  and 
financial  support  while  fundamentalist  "roup,>  appear  to  be  "aining. 
.’’econd,  churches  on  the  iwliticnl  left  and  humanist  churches  apy^ear 
to  be  growing,  even  though  their  organizational  strength  is  not  as 

37 

oronounceu.  Home  see  a closer  alliance  between  the  social  sciences 

JB 

and  the  cliurch  to  allay  increasing  stresses  in  the  ministerial  role.’^ 

In  general,  the  future  of  religious  systems  appear  to  be  polarizing 

betv/een  consen/ativc  and  liberal  churches.  There  is  also  a new 

emphasis  on  sm.all  congrcgational-oricnted  churches  which  can  rein- 

39 

force  primary  ties. 

Tormal  associations  still  apyxjar  to  be  growing,  with  large 

corrx>rations  the  dominant  form.^^*^  The  static,  conformity-oriented 

i>ureaucracy  ns  de-finod  i)y  V.’hyte^  is  likely  to  give  way  to  the  new 

kP 

"ad-iiocracy"  as  described  by  Toffler  and  Hennis.  As  fiennis  notes: 

!lei)lacing  bureaucracy  will  l)c  adaotive,  problem 
solving,  temporary  systems  of  diverse  st>ecialict5  linlced 
together  by  coonii noting  and  task-evaluating  special- 
ists in  an  organic  flux,  fluch  a flexible  structure  may 
enhance  the  satisfications  intrinsic  to  the  tack,  but 
will  reduce  commitment  to  work  groups.  Job  mobility 
will  increase. 

Increasingly,  employees  will  seek  non-nonetary  rewanis  as 
work  motivations  and  will  have  differing  attitudes  than  in  the 
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* ' ''.'in.'u'/u-j  hi-  ribli-  t,o  iinproV’’  tii'-ir  cfl’icioncy  lhrou;‘'h 

‘ 1. 

irnnrovi'd  f.ormun lent. ion  .y:  l.or:;.'*  'orocar.ti nf,,  alonr;  v/i  tii  roanarch 
and  dev'^' loonnir'.  , ’..'ill  oL.ay  .an  i.’ven  nor.-  oroninont  rolc.^*^' 


Inturnctiona  and  Lifn  fit.’, ’■In:; 


It  .a;):)'.;afo  that  tti;'  trad  itiotrii  .;trati  I’i  cation  ayaten  ■.-.•ill 

A 7 

■ vjraiat  in  tlu’  nriit  ;d  :jtat.;a.  ‘ I’ho'a  ili  thorn  vjill  be  social  incqual- 

A 3 

ity,  on.”  .aourco  notes  d.ocro'isoa  in  the  number  of  [X)or.  Otiiera 
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.^00  tne  reu’action  ot  :x)verty  oy  an  income  floor.  Droikurs,  a 

r T 

futuri.it  payclu.atriat,  secs  irtajor  increases  in  social  equality, 
dy  1935  !-rie  middle  clar-.r  ncnicl  household  nay  earn  over  710,00v9 
(1971  tioll.ara)'  to  .[;15, ('(>",  " arid  by  tiie  year  .1000,  the  average 
income  may  lie  betirecn  i;  13,  000-$ 30, 000  (1971  dollars). 


'..'itii  the  decline  of  poverty,  ethnic  tension:,  ray  iiossibly 

lesr.en.  ' .-.oat  ;;riter..  :a.’e  : one  kind  of  aecnmmod.ation,  but  \;itii 

eont.inued  :;eparati.on.  .leal  harmony  as  sucii  is  not  projected 

lx;c.au..e  of  tlie  iiistorieal  struodLe  betiveen  r,rou;v;,  esijeciaiiy 

cultural  minoritj'sa.  iiccause  of  nhysical  visibility  as  ’./ell  as. 

entrance  into  tlie  social  system  as  slaves,  lil'icks  may  still  find; 

57  53  59 

res.idual  stigma  u;x)n  tlicm.  dhicano.s  and  Indians,  or  deo- 

. . 60 

Americans,  may  experience  a similar  :ntu.'’tion.  7or  tlic  southern 

and  cas.tern  '.’uroniian  community  tl'.e  picture  ;■  'eridiiter,  however. 

Tncreasiridly,  "cosmoixilitan..."  will  probably  havai  imoroved  po.sition.- 

6i 

in  the  American  social  system. 

If  one  could  yive  an  ovei-vicw  of  life  .:tyles  in  th’'  .su-'-r- 

industrial  itate  of  the  year  .V2C,  it  -.rould  l.’C  one  of  fluidit.',  of 

A)P  * »5p 

rclation.alii  os  and  ,-;coqranhic  nobility.  lenerally,  both  con:  ur.ot  ion  ' 
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and  leisure  should  be  on  the  increase,  local  experts  agree. 
New  euid  varied  art  forms  may  develop. 


Communications  will  be  ever  more  efficient,  cheaper,  and  in- 

67  68 

stantaneous,  superseding  older  forms  of  printer  matter. 


In  the  midst  of  all  this,  however,  people  may  suffer  feelings 

11  69 

of  aloneness,  powerlessness,  and  alienation,  a la  "future  shock". 

TO 

To  overcome  this,  they  may  seek  out  religion,  psychiatry,  pharma- 
71  72 

cology,  or  group  therapy.  For  the  individual  of  the  future, 
struggle  for  material  goods  may  be  supplanted  by  quest  for  self. 

Social  Implications  of  Land  Use 

How  does  the  super-industrial  life  style  translate  into  changes 
73 

in  land  use?  What  will  the  future  city  look  like?  John  McHale 

has  recently  emphasized  the  importance  of  life  style  upon  future 
7I* 

urban  form.  The  field  of  social  ecology  traces  back  to  Robert  Pork, 
75 

however.  Park  likened  man-to-land  relationships  to  the  biological 
world  of  ecology.  His  "Chicago  School:  studied  the  Windy  City  and 
noted  certain  urban  forms  emerging  from  social  relationships.  Among 
urban  geographers,  social  ecology  is  called  "internal  form"  or  social 

76 

space. 


What  general  impact  does  super-industrialism  have  upon  this 
area  in  terms  of  land  use?  Freedman  and  Miller  note: 


"Looking  ahead  to  the  next  generation,  we  fore- 
see a new  scale  of  urban  living  that  will  extend  far 
beyond  existing  metropolitan  cores  and  penetrate  deeply 
into  the  periphery.  Relations  or  dominance  and  dependency 
will  be  transcended.  The  older  established  centers. 


31- 


together  with  the  interraetropolitan  peripheries 
that  envelop  them,  will  constitute  the  new  eco- 
logical unit  of  America's  post-industrial  society 
that  will  replace  traditional  concepts  of  the 
city  and  metropolis.  This  basic  element  of  the 
emerging  spatial  order  we  shall  call  the  'urban 
field*." 


If  social  projections  about  super-industrialism  apply,  the 

Omaha  area  should  expand  horizontally.  The  life  style  of  high 

geographic  mobility,  increased  leisure,  and  fluidity  of  interaction 

generally  encourage  geographic  dispersion.  As  IVeedman  and  Miller 

note,  super -industrial ism  requires  a wider  life  and  land  space, 

wider  choice  of  living  environments,  and  wider  community  of  inter- 

T 8 

ests.  This  projected  life  style  also  places  new  definitions  upon 

79 

the  rural -urban  fringe  and  raises  difficulties  in  defining  the 
urbanized  area.^^ 


Predicted  consumptions  patternc  of  additional  income  weaken 

8l 

the  "centripetal  pull"  of  the  central  city.  Both  "new  towns"  and 

suburban  developments  with  extensive  services  and  employment  oppor- 

82 

tunlties  also  weaken  the  "pull".  At  the  national  level,  super- 
industrialism  engenders  megapolitan  growth.  Megalopolis  grows  not 
only  from  natural  increase  but  also  from  migratory  pressures  on  both 
core  and  rural  areas.  "Urbs"  and  suburbs  grov  at  the  expense  of 
both  inner  city  and  hinterland,  robbing  both  of  manpower  and  tax 


In  the  Plains  region,  an  urban  network  or  hierarchy  is  formed 
with  major  metropolitan  and  megapolitan  centers  exerting  "primacy" 
over  the  surrounding  countryside.  Economists  and  geographers  note 
the  dominance  of  Omaha's  "community  fields"  over  the  northeastern 


area  of  Nebraska  and  southwest  portions  of  lova,  including  the 
sever,  county  region.  Other  key  cities  in  the  region  include 
Minneapolis-St . Paul,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Sioux  City,  Sioux 

Q C 

Palls,  end  the  like.  No  strip-city  formations  are  predicted  in 
Iowa,  Nebraska,  or  the  Dakotas  for  the  year  2000  (or  anywhere  in 

the  Plains  except  St.  Paul -Minneapolis  and  an  area  eu’ound  the  two 

86 

Kansas  Cities). 

What  about  the  interior  of  the  city  and  the  social  formations 
within  it?  One  classic  model  was  provided  by  Robert  Park  and 

87 

Ernest  Burgess  in  their  "Concentric  Zone"  hypothesis.  The  con- 
centric zone  is  a ring-like  feature  with  Zone  I,  the  downtown  core; 
Zone  II . a zone  of  high  land  value  but  low  rent  and  low  income  as 
proprietors  wait  hopefully  for  Core  expansion  so ‘they  can  sell  their 
land;  Zone  III  is  generally  populated  by  the  working  classes;  Zone 
IV,  a suburban  area  populated  by  upper  middle  Income  groups;  and 
Zone  V a commuter  zone  composed  of  young  lower-mlddle-class  families. 

Despite  certain  flaws , there  is  evidence  to  indicate  that 

88 

family  patterns  are  based  on  zonal  features.  Generally,  suburban 

residents  are  at  peak  income  levels  with  fewer  and  older  children, 

while  ii*habitants  of  the  inaer  city  are  either  younger  and  have  yet 

to  achieve  their  maximum  income.  Using  this  model,  family  size  rises 

and  falls  within  the  various  rings.  Zone  I is  generally  devoid  of 

families;  Zone  II  is  heavily  populated  with  large  poor  families, 

single  people,  and  older  couples;  Zone  III  has  large  families; 

Zone  IV  has  smaller  families  with  older  children.  Zone  V has  small, 

young  ftmilies.  Hypothetically,  in  Omaha,  the  zones  might  run  along 

a major  corridor  of  Dodge  Street  such  that  Zone  I might  extend  from 

the  river  to  l8th.  Zone  II,  from  l8th  to  2l4th,  Zone  III  from  2Uth  to 

89 

about  50th,  Zone  IV  from  50th  to  7 2nd,  and  Zone  V from  T2nd  onward. 


These  zones,  first  applied  to  Chicago,  are  presented  here  as 
a heuristic  device;  more  specific  information  will  be  presented  in 
the  fourth  chapter.  The  essential  notion  here  is  that  the  zonal 
formation  expands  as  single  nuclear  families  push  outward  looking 
for  single  dwelling  units. 

If  traditional  class  differences  continue,  as  has  been  sug- 
gested, this  too  will  encourage  scatteratlon . Hall  has  noted  that 

in  Europe  classes  may  reside  close  together  because  a social- 

90 

psychological  distance  exists  between  them.  In  the  United  States, 
however,  a classless  ethic  is  the  custom  and  personal  avoidance  is 
more  difficult.  For  Americans,  geographic  distance  then  takes  on 
greater  importance.  Classes  have  difficulty  mixing  because  when  a 
new  group  of  upper  income  people  .move  into  an  a;‘ea,  their  land 
improvements  raise  property  tax,  driving  out  the  poor.  Conversely, 
when  the  poor  enter  a more  affluent  area,  middle  and  upper  Income 

92 

are  repelled  by  their  life  style  and  deteriorating  property  values. 

The  American  class  system  thus  encourages  spread.  Hoyt,  who 

looked  at  rent  data,  proposed  a sector  theory  of  urban  life.  This 

model  sees  the  city  divided  by  major  corridors,  forming  sectors. 

Urban  geographers  have  likewise  noted  that  class  differences  follow 

93 

sectoral  patterns.  On  density-distance  charts  measured  from  the 
core  of  the  city,  they  observe  family  income  peaking  at  the  Inner 
suburbs,  but  with  some  variations  (e.g..  Center,  Dodge,  and  Pacific 

Streets  An  Omaha).  Generally  though,  the  data  reveal  greater  simi- 

9k 

larities  within  the  sectors  than  between  them. 

Traditional  ethnic  separation  also  give  rise  to  sprawl.  Many 
and  varied  forces  keep  minority  member*  impacted  In  high  dens  Ity 


17 


residtntial  areas  until  they  "spill  over"  into  adjacent  neighbor- 
hoods. Though  the  Department  of  Labor  data  on  minority  populations 
are  sketchy  for  the  Omaha  area,  nationwide  projections  indicate 

that,  at  current  rates,  the  black  population  should  increase  sig- 

95 

nificemtly.  Their  continued  population  growth  and  spatial  expan- 

96 

sion  sire  likely  to  accelerate  the  white  middle  class  exodus  to 

newly  developed  suburban  areas.  Harris  and  Ullman,  as  well  as 

Shevky,  Bell,  and  Williams,  have  noted  the  creation  of  nucleated 

97 

urban  neighborhoods  forming  along  racial  and  ethnic  lines.  Barger 

98 

has  outlined  these  neighborhoods  in  the  Omaha  area.  • 

Lastly,  if  time  for  leisure  activity  Increases,  new  outdoor 
recreational  areas  will  be  needel.  In  the  past,  parks  have  been 
difficult  to  establish  because  of  competition  with  developers  for 
land.  This  is  a common  problem  in  urban  expansion. 

If  the  super-industrial  trends  continue,  Omaha  along  with 
other  metropolitan  areas  will  probably  continue  to  expand  horizon- 
tally. Zonal  life  cycle  patterns,  sectoral  class  divisions,  and 
nucleated  ethnic  formations  will  continue  to  expand.  More  recrea- 
tion areas  will  be  demanded.  These  and  other  specifics  of  the 
degree  of  scatteration  will  be  discussed  latei-  in  this  work. 

SUPEP-INDUSTRIALISM  - NON-TREND  ASSUMPTIONS 

What  will  happen  to  urban  form  if  the  general  evolutionau'y 
pattern  outlined  above  does  not  come  about?  Not  all  agree  with  the 

* Projections  of  minority  groups  other  than  blacks  are  not  Included 
becauM  they  constitute  such  a small  proportion  of  the  present  popula- 
tion. Their  miniscule  number  may  have  little  impact  on  the  urban 
form . 
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super-industrial  version  of  a future  society;  other  versions  of  the 
future  are  also  plausible.  From  the  author's  research,  two  other 
social  futures  of  major  significance  emerge,  the  "Green  Revolution" 
and  "Political  Restorationism" . 


"Green  Revolution"^^^ 


Reich's  The  Greening  of  America,  which  appeared  late  in  the 
1960's,  was  an  account  of  the  future  of  the  United  States  based  on 
the  type  of  consciousness  of  various  age  groups.  Reich  sees  the 
corporate  machine  as  self-destructing  though  not  through  revolution- 
ary opposition  but  rather  through  evolutionary  "negation".  He 
envisions  significant  proportions  of  youth,  situated  in  key  positions 
in  government  and  industry,  encouraging  the  "great  refusal".  This 
refusal  is  to  reject  the  "false  needs"  (Marcuse)  encouraged  by  ad- 
vertising. The  youth  are  said  to  want  to  avoid  plastic  environments 
and  synthetic  interactions.  Their  life  style  cause  a culturad  revolu- 
tion in  which  these  socisd.  emd  cultural  characteristics  occur:  (l) 

lowered  consumption,  (2)  increased  leisure  time,  (3)  lowered  popula- 
tion, (U)  post -Keynesian  government,  (5)  racial  harmony,  (6)  consid- 
erable breakdown  of  the  stratification  system,  (7)  Increased  communal 
life  styles,  (8)  lowered  defense  expenditures,  and  (9)  a new  urban 
existence 

What  might  the  city  look  like  under  these  conditions.  Scat- 
teration  would  not  be  as  pronounced;  rather  hinterland  and  central 
city  would  grow  at  the  expense  of  suburban  development.  Gmail,  ag- 
gregates of  farmers  might  compete  with  the  larger  farms.  The  aesthe- 
tic appearance  of  the  city  would  probably  be  heightened,  with  the 
reduction  of  the  use  of  Internal  combustion  powered  vehicles  in  favor 


of  a mass  transit  system  and  smaii , quiet  electric  autos.  Concen- 


trated, eunoeba-like  suburban  grovths  would  diminish  in  favor  of 
linear  off-shoots  linked  by  the  transit  system.  Bnphasis  upon  a 
distribution  rather  than  a production  economy  would  encourage  a 
highly  nucleated  city  built  around  community  neighborhoods.  There 
would  be  a strong  Federal  government-to-neighborhood  relationship. 

"Politicad.  Restorationism" 

This  approach  suggests  rapid  change  ana  "future  shock"  will 

become  unbearable  for  the  majority  of  the  population.  Political 

or  cultural  restoration  might  occur.  Leisure  would  be  diminished 

102 

Intricate  information  systems  would  be  utilized.  Tensions  among 

various  sectors  of  the  population  would  bring  demands  for  public 
103 

security  solutions.  The  system  would  also  have  some  environmental 

lOl* 

and  enevgy  problems.  Income  gaps  would  not  diminish  and,  on  a 
relative  scale,  widen^^^  The  system  would  be  guided  by  an  authority 
oriented  order . 

How  might  our  locale  look  in  50  years,  under  this  system? 

Lower  income  areas  might  be  highly  impacted  and  separation  would  con- 
tinue. Expansion  would  be  slowed,  and  there  would  be  highly  sani- 
tized. transportation  corridors  to  shield  suburban  tracts.  Pectoral 
stratification  divisions  would  endure  along  with  zonal  family  forma- 
tions. Diminished  scatteration  would  be  in  evidence. 

An  Overview 

In  our  view,  the  general  drift  now  occurring  will  continue, 
resulting  in  substantial  exurban*  expansion.  If  a "greening*  effect 
* This  is  a term  originated  by  Pace  Spectorskl. 
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■hould  occur,  vertical  expansion  and  both  urban  and  rural  develop- 
ment may  resume.  If  a neo— Luddite  reaction  should  occur  scattera- 
tion  voxad  continue  but  in  diminished  form.  Looking!:  at  all  three 
futui'es,  however,  we  conclude  that  super-industrialism  remains  the 
"most  probable"  future. 
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73.  As  an  overview  to  the  evolution  and  characteristics  of  super- 
industrialism,  chart  below  outllnej  various  social  and  econonlc  fea- 
tures which  come  to  play  in  past,  present,  and  future  societies. 


SOCICTVL  TYPE 

Past  Jocieties  Present  Societies  Future  Societies 

Social  Characteristics 
Dominant  Social 


Relationship 

Fellowship 
Kinship 
Neighboring? 
Family  Law 

Exchange 

Rational 

Calc  ilat ion 
State 

Fluid  Associa- 
tion 

Central  Institution 

Extended 
Kin  Group 

Social  Market  or 
Capitalistic 
Economy 

Social  Market 
or  Keynesian 
Capitalist 
Economy 

Individual  & Social  Order 

Self 

Person 

Situational 

Personality 

Characteristic  Form  of 
Wealth 

Land 

Money 

Experience 
"New  Money" 

Type  of  Lav 

Family 

Contracts 

Regional 

Contract 

Order  of  Institutions 

Family 

Rural  Villa^?e 
Town 

City 

Ratiorn.1 

Cosmopolitan 

Life 

Serial  Family 
Ad-hocracy 
Decentraliza- 
tion 

Types  of  Social  Control 

Concord 

Folkways 

Religion 

Convention 
Legislature 
Public  Opinion 

Technology 

Decentralized 

Democracy 

All  three  of  these  systems  are  based  on  the  content  of  the  means  of 
production.  In  contrast,  Toffler's  system  is  predicated  on  affluence, 
industrialism,  urbanism,  and  rapid  chanfi^e. 
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LAND  ECONOMICS 


THE  SUPER-INDUSTRIAL  ECONOMY  — TREND-LINE  ASSUMPTIONS 


Move  Toward  Service  Industries 


The  social  system  of  the  "super-industrial"  state  has  a strong 
basis  in  economics.  The  key  to  super-industrialism  is  the  change  of 
focus  of  the  means  of  production  from  basic  and  secondary  industries 
to  tertiary  (service)  and  quaternary  (government,  research,  and  devel- 
opment) industries.^  This  projection  includes  the  extension  of  a 

2 

Keynesian  market  system  as  described  by  Galbraith  and  others.  The 

labor  force  would  be  better  educated,  work  fewer  hours,  and  enjoy 

3 

more  employee  benefits.  This  profile  of  the  labor  force  includes 
heavy  addition  in  the  service  and  quaternary  sectors.  As  Klemme 
notes : 


"By  A.D.  ?000  from  the  standpoint  of  the  indus- 
trial developer,  the  most  important  changes  will  be 
found  in  the  structural  nattern  of  employment  and  the 
relative  and  absolute  changes  which  will  occur  in  the 
last  third  of  this  c«nturv.  Basic  emp’oyraent  (manu- 
facturing, agricultural,  and  mining),  which  is  the 
employment  generating  basis  on  which  ail  other  employ- 
ment is  supported,  will  grow  by  only  about  ^ million 
Jobs  between  1965  and  the  year  ?000 . Manufacturing 
vill  increase  by  some  B million  Jobs,  but  this  gain 
will  be  offset  by  decreasing  employment  in  agricultural 
and  mining.  The  basic  supporting  industries  (trans- 
portation, utilities,  construction,  etc.),  will  gain 
approximately  5.7  million  Jobs  but  will  decline  from 
11. *4^  of  the  total  employment  in  19^5  to  approximately 
10.?%  of  total  employment  in  the  year  2000.  The  almost 
exploding  employment  potential  in  the  fields  of  service, 
trade,  and  finance  will  continue  through  the  year  2000. 
Employment  in  these  fields  will  rise  from  approximately 


26.6  million  Jobs  In  I965  to  63.^  million  Jobs  in 
the  year  2000.  This  will  account  for  nearly  60%  of 
the  total  grojrth  of  employment  in  the  last  third  of 
the  century." 

Another  source  indicates  that  by  2068  service-sector  labor  1 

will  reach  nearly  75  percent  (from  55  percent  currently)  while  manu- 
facturing labor  will  account  for  only  about  20  percent. 

Consumption  and  Productivity 

Higher  total  consumption  is  predicted  not  only  because  of  the 
national  increase  in  population,  but  because  of  what  Toffler  calls 
the  economics  of  "impermanence".  He  notes  that  new  products  that 
are  produced  cheaply  (and  thus  easily  replaced)  will  win  consumer 
acceptance  over  customized  and  repairable  goods.  Rentalism  is  also 

thought  likely  to  increase.^  Because  of  advances  in  technology, 
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labor  productivity  should  increase  by  about  3 percent  per  year. 

g 

Unemployment  is  projected  to  between  h percent  to  7 percent.  The 
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average  work  week  may  be  something  like  30-35  hours.  Daily  trans- 
actions may  be  totally  carried  out  by  credit  card.^*^  Capital  invest- 
ment will  continue  to  increase  because  consumer  outlays  will  continue 
to  increase,  as  will  government  expenditures.^^ 

The  vision  of  this  part  of  the  system  is  one  of  increasing 
centralization  of  both  government  and  corporate  enterprise,  to  the 
point  where  public  and  private  resource  management  appear  to  merge. 

Service-related  Industry  should  dominate  and  overall  consumption 

increase . 
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A Super- Industrial  Economy  and  Urban  Growth 


Hov  does  economics  translate  into  urban  growth?  Turner,  in 
dealing  with  the  future  of  urban  growth  notes: 


"People  are  shifting  out  of  primary  industries 
(agricultursLl  and  mining)  into  secondary  industries 
(manufacturing  and  goods  processing),  and  out  of  these 
into  tertiary  industries  (the  service  industries  such 
as  retailing,  transportation,  finance,  entertainment, 
and  so  on),  and  finally  into  quaternary  industries 
(education,  government,  and  the  arts).  These  occupa- 
tional shifts  have  produced  geographical  shifts; 
people  moved  from  the  farm  into  the  giant  metropolitan 
areas,  then  out  of  them  to  the  periphery.  I predict 
that  the  geographic  trend  of  the  next  several  decades 
will  be  away  from  the  metropolis  to  locations  beyond 
the  periphery,  along  arterial  highways,  thus  creating 
strip  cities  hundreds  of  miles  long,  and  to  smaller 
cities,  some  of  them  in  the  strip  cities,  others  only 
a short  hop  by  J|gh-speed  transportation  from  the  metro- 
politan areas." 


Lamd  economists  are  concerned  with  maii-to-land  relationships 
such  as  the  following:  (l)  What  is  the  basic  means  of  production 

for  an  area?  (2)  What  kinds  of  tauc  revenues  are  generated?  (3)  Is 
there  suitable  land  available  for  transTxsrtation,  industry,  and 
recreation?  (1<)  What  is  the  relationship  between  heartland  and 
hinterland  (such  as  nearness  to  minerals  and  succeeding  stages  of 
production?  (5)  What  is  strategic  about  the  area's  location,  such 
as  proximity  to  agriculture,  national  markets,  and  other  trade 
centers?  (6)  What  facilities  help  to  bring  about  an  inward  flow  of 
materials  and  an  outward  flow  of  finished  products?  (T)  Can  an  area 
attract  'people  to  services"  (e.g.,  defense  workers  to  defense 
industries ) 
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Basic  theories  within  this  domain  include  "trade  theory", 

which  concerns  the  supply  of  land,  labor,  and  capital;  "location 

theory",  which  deals  with  location  of  firms  and  Industries;  "staple 

theory",  which  looks  at  migratory  processes  and  economic  benefits; 

and  "economic  base  theory",  which  analyzes  the  basic  means  of  pro- 
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duction  of  the  area.  Though  there  are  other  theories,  we  will 
selectively  draw  upon  only  these. 


The  Omaha-Council  Bluffs  area  has  economic  "primacy"  over  the 
entire  '"unctlonal  area  of  northeast  Nebraska,  with  competition  from 
bordering  trade  centers  in  Lincoln,  Sioux  City,  and  Des  Moines.  Its 
local  territory  includes  the  seven  county  eu-ea.  and  counties  farther 
to  the  south  near  Tarkio,  Missouri  and  to  the  east  beyond  Pottawattamie 
and  extending  to  the  fringe  of  the  Des  Moines  functional  area.^^ 

Omaha  is  defined  as  mixed  industrial  with  a strong  agri- 
business core.  Agricultural  considerations  still  take  precedence 
over  the  service  sector  economy,  however.  The  relative  affluence 
noted  in  Omaha  precludes  deflnlnp’  it  as  a depressed  area,  although 
pockets  of  economic  distress  do  occur. The  nodal  or  supporting 
regions  Include  such  satellite  cities  as  Gretna,  Blair,  Kennard, 
Bennington,  and  Papillion. 


Given  the  super-industrial  economy,  we  see  the  centrinetal 
pull  of  the  downtown  core  diminishing.  Though  there  will  be  an  addi- 
tional 25.6  acres  of  new  office  space  added  to  the  downtown  area,  we 
see  the  core  as  a commuter -consumer  related  retail  area  continuing 
to  diminish. 


On  balance  we  see  a "competitive  shift"  from  core  to  westward 
suburban  tracts,  keenly  spurred  on  by  Interstate  highway  development 


and  other  resource  endowments.  One  of  the  controversies  in  the 

future  will  be  between  relatively  cheap  westward  land  and  central 

city  redevelopment  areas.  Given  the  nature  of  the  super-industrial 

state,  westward  expansion  is  expected  to  predominate.*  The 

exurban  industrial/coramercial  ring  will  demand  more  area  in  order 

to  provide  space  for  parking.  As  we  will  note  later,  the  mass 

transit  system  will  be  an  important  element  but  not  a dominant 

one.  Even  projections  for  the  1980's  envision  more  commercial 

acreage  because  of  new  shopping  areas  which  require  between 
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3 and  5 times  the  space  needed  by  earlier  retail  outlets. 

The  labor  profile  should  closely  resemble  the  current  one, 
with  the  exception  of  increases  In  tertiary  and  quaternary  employ- 
ment. Even  then  the  bases  of  these  Jobs  will  still  be  linked  to 
an  agri-business  core.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  relationship 
in  any  way  will  always  be  direct.  1 redictions  translate  into 
higher  percentages  of  employment  as  follows:  wholesale  and  retail 

trade,  finance,  personal  service,  entertainment  and  recreation, 

?0 

and  public  administration.  We  project  an  unemployment  rate  of 
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between  It  percent  to  7 percent  as  presently  measured.  Industries 
with  high  employee  turnover  need  a ready  pool  of  labor  resources 
to  draw  upon.  On  the  economic  side  then,  super-industrialism 
will  likely  promote  scatteratlon. 

New  industries  will  be  more  likely  to  locate  in  the  suburbs, 

the  exurban  ring,  and  in  the  nodal  region  (Blair,  Papillion,  etc.) 

because  of  the  following  reasons:  (l)  relatively  cheaper  land, 

(2)  less  pressure  from  organized  labor,  (3)  middle  income  labor 

base,  (It)  less  resistance  from  political  activist  groups  and 
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environmental  groups,  and  (5)  lover  tax  base.  Besides  suburban 

* Actual  commercial  and  industrial  acreage  projections  will  be 
described  in  Chapter  Four. 


<j;rovth  radiating  from  the  core  out  to  the  suburbs,  ve  also  see 
growth  coming  from  the  smaller  towns.  This  is  especially  true 
with  service-related  industries,  those  not  directly  dependent 
upon  the  major  mass  transportation  facilities. 

The  super-industrial  economy  will  be  a fluid  one,  but 
continually  regulated.  Much  of  the  Plains  region  will  remain 
involved  with  the  various  facets  of  agriculture.  The  Omaha-Councll 
Bluffs  region  will  be  very  similar  to  other  areas,  and  at  its 
basic  core,  economic  emphasis  will  be  on  agri-business. 

SUPER-INDUSTRIALISM  — NON-TREND  ASSUMPTION 

A Planned  City 

What  would  happen  to  urban  form  if  this  general  evolutionary 

drift  did  not  come  about?  What  would  happen  to  the  city  structure 
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of  Omaha  given  a post -Keynesian  or  social  marhet  economy? 
Productivity  would  diminish  slightly.  Unemployment  would  be  erad- 
icated, and  the  tax  load  would  be  increased.  Few  or  no  low  income 
areas  would  exist;  stratification  consciousness  would  recede.  Much 
of  the  real  national  income  would  be  channeled  into  the  public 
sector.  Income  redistribution  would  occur.  Housing  starts  would 
be  channeled  through  a master  plan  developed  by  city  planners. 

Greenbelts,  bike  paths,  and  public  hou.«ing  would  become  more 
abundant.  The  growth  in  technology  would  diminish  somewhat  while 
human  services  areas  would  increase.  Both  the  central  core  and 
suburban  shopping  areas  would  be  redeveloped.  Compact  dwellings 
would  take  precedence  over  the  sprawling  ranch  and  split-level 
home.  Private  enterprise  would  be  a viable  subculture,  especially 
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prevalent  in  the  service  sector.  Economic  growth  would  be  regulated 
by  a combination  of  consumer  wishes  and  central  planning.  Omaha 
would  grow  through  redevelopment  and  vertical  expansion  rather 
than  horizontal  spread.  New  growth,  manpower,  and  the  tax  base 
woxild  likely  Increase  in  both  heartland  and  hinterland. 

The  Restoration  City 

What  would  happen  within  the  city  if  the  general  drift 
would  return  to  a prior  economic  system?  For  those  who  meucimize 
their  opp«rtunities  and  economic  freedoms,  there  would  be 
strikingly  attractive  suburban  homes,  perhaps  even  large  manors. 
Upper  and  upper  middle  income  groups,  which  now  account  for 
11-13  percent  of  the  p>opulatlon,  would  be  somewhat  reduced  but 
those  who  remain  would  have  increased  real  income.  The  changes 
in  GNP  would  vary  strikingly  from  year  to  year,  dramatic  pros- 
perity following  years  of  economic  slow  down,  and  the  unemployment 
rate  would  at  times  be  as  high  as  a quarter  of  the  labor  force. 
Income  distribution  would  likely  drift  upward.  Productivity  and 
efficiency  may  increase  dramatically.  City  expansion  would  not 

be  as  great,  however,  due  to  impaction  of  lower  income  individuals 
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and  higher  travel  costs  of  the  average  citizen. 

Higher  urban  population  density  would  appoar  as  consumers 
come  to  rely  more  heavily  on  mass  transportation  and  would  gravi- 
tate to  the  core  of  the  city. 

Those  welfare  institutions  now  directed  by  the  public 
sector  would  tend  to  revert  to  voluntary  associations.  Government 
would  be  responsible  for  only  minimum  services  such  as  fire 
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protection,  highway  maintenance,  and  sanitation.  With  social 
services  reverting  to  voluntary  associations,  religious  life 
would  probably  take  on  a new  significance. 
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PROXEMICS 


SUPER-INDUSTRIALISM  — TREND-LINE  ASSUMPTIONS 


Population  and  Human  Biology 

Population  and  ecological  considerations  have  been  the  concern 
not  only  of  sociologists  but  also  demographers,  human  biologists, 
and  others.  To  embrace  this  concern,  E.  T.  Hall  coined  the  term 
"proxemics",  in  its  narrow  sense  dealing  with  social  space  (e.g., 
small  group  behavior  as  defined  by  social  psychologists)  and  popula- 
tion dynamics.^  Here  we  use  it  to  denote  the  broader  concept  of  the 
impact  of  population  on  the  larger  environment,  especially  in  its 
urban  form. 

Population  Growth 

Beginning  long  ago,  but  only  recently  noted  by  the  general  pub- 
lic, two  opposing  camps  have  developed  concepts  regarding  the  question 
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of  population  growth.  The  Neo-Mai thus ians  maintained  that  not  only 
was  the  world  at  Iso’ge  experiencing  population  explosion,  but  that  the 

3 

United  States  also  had  a population  problem.  The  most  noted  spokes- 
men for  this  position  has  been  expounded  by  such  groups  as  Planned 
Parenhood  and  lately  Zero  Population  Grov'th  and  The  World  Population 
Council . 

Others  contest  this  position  essentially  on  the  argument  of  a 
low  man-land  ratio  in  the  United  States,  relative  to  western  Europe. 
The  United  States  is  prosperous  enough  to  support  a considerable  in- 
crease  in  population,  they  conte.id.  General Iv,  these  Neo-Godwlns 
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maintain  that  most  problems  of  population  increases  can  be  overcome 
by  technological  improvements. 

The  Zero  Population  Growth  groups  hold  that , given  present 
consumption  rates , each  new  increment  of  population  makes  tremendous 
demands  upon  the  environment.  For  example,  as  population  Increases 
by  1 percent,  energy  usage  increases  about  7 percent  a year.  Solid 
wastes  per  person  have  doubled  since  the  1920 's  and  pollution  has 
tripled  since  1900.^  The  country  has  used  over  50  percent  of  the 
world's  resources. 

In  terms  of  the  current  population,  "Right  to  Life"  groups 
note  the  falling  rates  of  population  increase  {down  considerably 
from  the  beginning  of  American  History  except  for  the  "baby  boom" 
of  the  late  19^0 's  and  early  1950' s),  while  Zero  Population  Growth 
points  to  increases  in  absolute  numbers  (an  additional  2 to  3 million 
people  each  year). 

Notwithstanding  the  ideological  aspects  of  population  changes, 
how  does  this  translate  into  growth  for  the  world,  this  country, 
and  region?  As  he  viewed  the  world  population.  Miles  saw  three  pos- 
sible outcomes.  One  dealt  with  population  crisis  and  famine,  a 
second  with  zero  population  growth,  and  the  third  - which  he  feels 
most  likely  to  occur  - with  a "Modified  Irish  curve".  In  this  last 
he  foresees  a number  of  severe  disasters,  but  not  great  calamities, 
bringing  about  a downward  population  curve  to  the  point  that  by  2020 
world  population  would  resume  3 to  1*  billion  level  we  have  today 

Turning  to  the  American  situation,  the  present  population  is 
approximately  215  million  people.  The  Population  Reference  Bureau 


no  low^er  projects  one  population  figure,  but  rather  a series  of 
figures  based  on  varying  assumptions.  Series  "B"  reflects  a swift 
return  to  the  high  rate  of  the  late  19^0’ s and  1950’s  such  that  by 
2020  the  population  in  the  United  States  would  be  U1*0 ,255 ,000 . 

Series  "C"  assumes  a return  to  the  moderately  high  levels  of  the 
early  1960's.  Fifty  years  from  now  the  population  would  be 
385,959,000.  Series  "D"  assumes  a fertility  level  at  the  1988  rate 
and  thus  projects  335,869,000.  Series  "E’'  projects  "ZPO"  within  a 
few  years  and  a population  of  299,177,000  by  the  year  2020.  Series 
"X"  projects  a "ZPG"  rate  with  no  immigration  with  a stable  popula- 
tion of  270,^1+7,000. 

Even  on  a very  conservative  estimate  it  would  appeair  that 
there  will  be  an  additional  1+0  to  60  million  people  living  in  the 
United  States  in  2020.  As  noted  earlier,  the  super-industrial  state 

is  a very  mobile  one.  Some  projections  suggest  increased  immigra- 

8 9 

tlon.  Mortality  rates  may  decrease,  and  the  aged  may  become  an 

Important  nolitical  and  social  entity. Euthanasia  may  become  an 

+ 11 
issue. 

Population  Distribution 

Given  these  trends,  the  Commission  on  Population  Growth  and 

the  American  Future  projects  that  by  the  year  2000,  85  percent  of 

12 

the  population  will  live  in  metropolitan  regicns.  By  the  turn  of 
the  century  the  metropolitan  regions  will  have  Increases  of  1+0  million 
persons  (assuming  a two-child  family).^^  The  Commission  sees  the 
super-.lndustr lal  state  forming  into  meganolltan  regions,  with  workers 
willing  to  commute  much  farther  geographically  because  of  high  speed 
transit  systems; 


70 


"Urban  regions  appear  to  be  prominent  features  of 
the  demographic  future,  and  if  our  population  distributes 
itself  according  to  projections,  5^  percent  of  all  Ameri- 
cans will  be  living  in  the  two  largest  urban  regions  — 
one  stretching  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  amd  westward 
past  Chicago  containing  percent  of  our  population, 
the  other  in  California  between  San  Francisco  and  San 
Diego,  containing  13  percent. 

Social  and  Economic  Impact  of  Population 


Since  the  average  individual  in  the  future  is  expected  to  con- 
sume twice  as  much  as  today,  a decreased  population  growth  rate  will 
not  hurt  the  general  economy. Average  incomes  may  be  as  much  as 
15  percent  higher  for  families  with  two  children  as  compared  to 
three-child  families.^^  While  a slower  growth  rate  would  probably 

hurt  some  Industries  more  than  others,  no  major  problems  should  occur 
17 

for  any  industry.  Assuming  a two-child  family,  resQ.  numbers  of 
people  would  not  decrease  in  any  given  age  category.  Public  service 
and  educational  costs  will  be  considerably  lower  under  a two-child 
family  regime generally  society  may  be  more  affluent.^^ 


Regional  Growth 


Business  Week  notes: 


"The  various  regions  will  grow  at  different  speeds 
as  Twpulation  shifts  continue.  Over  the  next  15  years, 
the  mountain  states  are  expected  to  have  the  greatest 
population  gain,  a 30  percent  advance.  The  Pacific  and 
middle-Atlantic  regions  should  rise  by  2*4.5  percent  and 
the  West  North  Central  and  East  South  Central  regions  by 
only  10  percent  and  11  percent  respectively 


The  Census  experts  believe  that  moat  of  the  North-Central 
states  can  expect  a continued  out-migration  of  their  population  to 
other  areas  of  the  country.  If  one  observes  population  shifts  by 
noting  changes  of  membership  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 

21 

Plains,  and  Great  Lakes  region  lost  seven  votes  after  the  1970  Census. 

22 

Iowa’s  population  has  remained  relatively  stable.  Nebraska  migra- 

23 

tion  was  balanced  between  immigration  and  out-migration.  In  the 

last  decade,  the  Dakotas  lost  population,  and  the  remaining  states 

2k 

in  the  Plains  grew  slower  than  the  national  average.  With  regard 

to  total  population,  all  Plains  states  ranked  in  the  lower  half  of 

25 

the  states;  Iowa  was  the  most  populous. 

In  terms  of  urbanized  areas,  no  city  in  the  Plains  was  remked 
in  the  top  50.  Vfhen  only  population  in  urbam  legal  limits  is  con- 

26 

sidered,  however,  Omaha  was  the  only  Plains  city  remked  (4lst). 

Kansas  City  and  Minneapolis  are  not  part  of  the  Plains  region; 

Minneapolis  is  in  the  Great  Lakes  States  and  Kansas  City  in  the 
27 

Border  States. 

Seven  County  and  Local  Growth 

For  varying  reasons,  many  local  agencies  have  long  concerned 
themselves  with  the  growth  of  population  in  this  area.  In  I9U5,  then 
Mayor  Charles  Leeman  and  the  City  Council  commissioned  the  City  Plan- 
ning Agency  to  make  future  projections.  The  Agency  estimated  that 
Omaha  would  have  a population  (depending  upon  migration)  of  between 
2U0,000  and  21*8,000  by  i960.  The  estimate  erred  by  approximately 

50,000. 

What  are  the  future  population  projections  for  the  Omaha  area? 

20 

Before  answering,  we  must  first  look  at  previous  figures. 


■1 


OMAHA-COUNCIL  BLUFFS 
METROPOLITAN  AREA  POPULATION  19140-1970 


Population 


Jurisdiction 

19^*0 

1950 

i960 

1970 

SMSA 

Douglas  County 

2i*7,562 

281,020 

343,490 

389,455 

Sarpy  County 

10,835 

15,693 

31 ,281 

66 ,200 

Pottawattamie  County 

66,756 

69,682 

83,102 

86 ,991 

Incorporated  Areas 

279,253 

315,176 

387,047 

470,415 

Rural  & Unincorporated 

1*5.900 

51,219 

70,826 

72,231 

Total  Population 

325,153 

366,395 

457,873 

542,646 

Douglas  County 

Bennington 

326 

315 

341 

683 

Boys  Town 

254 

975 

997 

989 

Elkhorn 

429 

476 

749 

1,184 

Millard 

315 

391 

1,014 

7,460 

Omaha 

223,844 

251,117 

301,598 

346,929 

Ralston 

834 

1,300 

2,977 

4,731 

Valley 

985 

1,113 

1,452 

1,595 

Waterloo 

381 

382 

516 

455 

Incorporated  Areas 

227,368 

256 ,069 

309,644 

364,026 

Rural  & Unincorporated 

20,191* 

24,951 

33,846 

25,429 

Total  Population 

247,562 

281,020 

343,490 

389,455 

Sarpy  County 

Bellevue 

1,184 

3,858 

8,831 

21,953 

Uretna 

482 

438 

745 

1,557 

LaVista 

« 

« 

« 

4,807*» 

Papillion 

763 

1,034 

2,235 

5,606 

Springfield 

370 

377 

506 

795 

Incorporated  Areeis 

2,799 

5,707 

12,317 

34,718 

Rural  & Unincorporated 

8,036 

9,986 

18,964 

31,482 

Total  Population 

10,835 

15,693 

31,281 

66,200 

Pottawattamie  County 

Avoca 

1,598 

1,595 

1,540 

1,535 

Carson 

613 

596 

583 

756 

Carter  Lake 

846 

1,183 

2,287 

3,268 

Council  Bluffs 

41,439 

45,429 

55,641 

bO,348 

Crescent 

« 

• 

296 

284 

Hancock 

256 

2b  4 

252 

22b 

Macedonia 

329 

298 

290 

330 

McClelland 

165 

159 

150 

l46 

32 

A 

Pottawattamie  County  (Cont'd) 


Minaen 

310 

328 

366 

i*33 

Neola 

8I4I 

839 

870 

968 

Oakland 

1,317 

1,296 

l,3k0 

l,b03 

Shelby 

« 

# 

« 

0 

Trey  nor 

219 

2hl 

368 

U72 

Underwood 

251 

278 

337 

k2k 

Walnut 

902 

888 

777 

670 

Incorporated  Areas 

U9,086 

53,1^00 

66  ,086 

71,671 

Rural  8t  Unincorporated 

17,670 

16 ,282 

18,016 

16,320 

Total  Population 

66 ,756 

69,682 

83,102 

86,991 

* Figures  not  available. 

**  A special  census  of  LaVista,  Nebraska  conducted  by  the  U.  C. 

bureau  of  the  Census  revealed  a total  population  of  6,306  persons 
as  of  September  1971. 


DEMOGRAPHIC  PROFILE,  1970 
OMAHA 


Population 

Total  Population  - Omaha  3^7,380 

SMGA  5^0,142 


Aga 

l8  or  under 
65  Years  or  older 
Median  Age 


35.31 
10. IX 

26.8  years 


Race 

White  89. 3? 

Black  9.2% 


Citizenship 

Foreign  15.5% 

Education 

Grade  School  or  Less  20,9% 

High  School  61. 

1-3  Years  of  College  12. 0? 

Years  of  College  or  More  12. U% 


'’3 


Mr.  Ronald  Sagraves , 

Director 

of  Economic 

■ Affairs 

for  the 

Department  of  Planning  and 

Programaing  for  the 

State  of 

Iowa  gives 

these  projections 

for  Iowa 

counties 

and  cities 

in  the  study  region 

1970 

1975 

1980 

1985 

1990 

Harrison 

i6,2U0 

15,621 

15,151 

ll*  ,899 

14,744 

Pottawattamie 

86,991 

88,631* 

90,352 

92,11*8 

93,610 

Mills 

11,832 

11,272 

10,905 

10,663 

10,471 

Missouri  Valley 

3,519 

3,1*91 

3,1*72 

3,1*81 

3,494 

Glenwood 

U,l*21 

1*,230 

1*,106 

1*,026 

3,961 

Council  Bluffs 

60,31*8 

61  ,ooi* 

61,703 

62,486 

63,117 

Carter  Lake 

3,268 

1*,035 

l*,8ll 

5,543 

6,145 

POPULATION  PROJECTIONS* 
OmeJi a- Council  Bluffs  SMSA 


Area 

1995 

Increase  Per  Year 

1960-1995 

(in  percent) 

Douglas  County 

586,250 

2.02 

571,952 

1.90 

557,839 

1.78 

Stirpy  County 

103,559 

6.68 

101,034 

6.37 

98,509 

6.14 

Pottawattamie  County 

107,120 

.82 

93,148 

.39 

90,820 

.26 

SMSA 

796,926 

2.11 

966,134 

1.92 

746,983 

1.80 

• MAPA  projections  by  1995* 


I 


3). 


Using  Series  "E"  projections  from  the  Census  Bureau,  the 
University  of  Nebraska  at  Omana  Urban  Research  Center  projects  tnese 
totals  for  Nebraska  8uid  Cass,  Uougleis-Sarpy , eind  Washington  Counties. 


State 


Nebraska 


Countj 


Douglas -Sarpy 
Washington 


1,932,968 


23,013 

780,787 

18,1*79 


The  State  of  Nebraska's  Office  of  Planning  and  Programming 
32 

suggests  these  figures: 


Counti 


Cass 

Douglas 

Sarpy 

Washington 

Communities 

Cass  County 
Alvo 
Avoca 

Cedar  Creek 

Eagle 

Elmwood 

Greenwood 

Louisville 

Manley 

Murdock 

Murray 

Nehawka 

Plattsmouth 


22,130 

51*5,381* 

203,1*15 

17,785 


125 

281 

21*7 

987 

906 

1,101 

816 

201 

330 

?28 

1*1*6 

8,091 


a, 

' V 


South  Bend 

280 

Union 

223 

Weeping  Water 

1,1*52 

Douglas  County 

Bennington 

1,582 

Boys  Town 

813 

Elkhorn 

2,91*1 

Millard 

18,528 

Omaha 

1*50,769 

Ralston 

11,750 

Valley 

1,901 

Waterloo 

392 

Sarpy  County 

Bellevue 

1*4,51*0 

Gretna 

2,957 

LaVista 

16,535 

Offutt  East 

17,870 

Offutt  West 

29,050 

Papillion 

11,130 

Springfield 

1,510 

Washington  County 

Arlington 

1,265 

Blair 

9,807 

Kt.  Calhoun 

1,611 

Kennard 

294 

Washington 

178 

Herman 

268 

For  the  seven  county  region.  Northern  Systems  makes  these 
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age-specific  projections  for  1990. 

COUNTY  ^'ninle  ToJ  '_l 


Harx'lsoh  0-  4 

5-  9 
10-14 
15-19 
20-?4 
25-29 
30-34 
35-39 
40-44 
45-49 
50-54 
55-59 
60-64 
65-69 
75+ 

Totals 

Mills  0-  4 

5-  9 
10-14 
15-19 
20-24 
25-29 
30-34 
35-39 
40-41 
45-49 
50-5  1 
55-59 
60-64 
65-69 
70-74 
75  + 


5.77 

4?3 

o 

r . 
O 

571 

5’0 

1.  '0"’ 

520 

515 

1 . 03u 

474 

406 

960 

336 

331 

667 

509 

538 

1 047 

471 

418 

839 

617 

546 

1.  163 

387 

398 

784 

525 

37S 

901 

271 

415 

636 

423 

331 

805 

291 

414 

736 

375 

402 

777 

263 

463 

731 

6.  767 

7,  033 

13, 800 

373 

354 

727 

399 

372 

771 

476 

3 97 

873 

407 

333 

739 

245 

261 

506 

2S4 

355 

639 

315 

307 

62? 

325 

382 

702 

283 

309 

592 

225 

215 

44  0 

235 

272 

507 

1 16 

159 

305 

214 

221 

135 

160 

140 

300 

1 15 

19! 

337 

165 

7,16 

111 

“7 


Totals 


4,  397 


4.  564 


R 96  1 


COUNTY  (Cont'd) 

Ap;e 

Mala 

F emale 

Total 

Pottawattamie 

0-  4 

3 962 

3.  737 

7,  700 

5-  9 

3,927 

3.809 

7,  736 

; 

10-14 

3 672 

3,  41 1 

7.  083 

; 

15-19 

2,  921 

3.  047 

5.  968 

1 

20-24 

2,434 

2.  648 

5. 033 

25-29 

4.  245 

4,  702 

8,947 

: 

30-34 

3,420 

3.  511 

6,931 

35-39 

3,  598 

3,  721 

7.318 

40-44 

2,  437 

2.  993 

5,430 

45-49 

2,  078 

2,  106 

4.  184 

50-54 

1, 924 

2,  441 

4,  364 

55-59 

1.  651 

1,670 

3.  321 

60-64 

1.  788 

2,  203 

3.  996 

65-69 

1. 281 

1,455 

2,735 

70-74 

971 

1. 539 

2,  510 

75+ 

1,083 

1,800 

2,  884 

Total? 

41,392 

44, 798 

86, 190 

Casa 

0-  4 

759 

737 

1,496 

5-  9 

739 

740 

1 . 479 

10-14 

718 

652 

1 . 369 

15-19 

506 

537 

1. 043 

20-24 

547 

607 

1,154 

25-29 

720 

819 

1.  539 

30-34 

645 

742 

1.  387 

35-39 

808 

734 

1.  542 

40-44 

495 

496 

991 

45-49 

523 

544 

1, 067 

50-54 

370 

338 

709 

55-59 

379 

411 

790 

60-64 

321 

278 

599 

65-69 

324 

460 

784 

70-74 

203 

206 

414 

75  + 

355 

449 

804 

Totals 

8,  4»8 

8.  749 

17. 167 

COUNTY  (CoiU’d) 

/*  -?  a 

N^ala 

Female 

Total  1 

Dougla<i 

0-  1 

22, 386 

21, 741 

i 

44, 123  ^ 

5-  9 

20. 946 

20.610 

41.557 

10-14 

19.441 

18,516 

37,957 

15-19 

15. 109 

15  951 

31 . 063 

20-2  i 

16. 630 

20, 243 

36,373 

25-20 

23.494 

21.  096 

47.590 

30-34 

21.312 

?2. 940 

44  252 

35-39 

20.  565 

20. 877 

41.113 

40-44 

14. 375 

15, 569 

29.  9 -.  1 

45-49 

11.803 

11,  919 

23. 75  5 

50-54 

8.663 

9.315 

17,933 

55-59 

7.791 

8,  761 

16, 552 

60-64 

6.  935 

8,432 

15.  1C3 

65-69 

5.  772 

8,  156 

13,927 

70-74 

3 759 

5, 732 

9.491 

75+ 

4.  553 

8.435 

1 3, 039 

Totals 

223. 592 

241  427 

465, 019 

Sarpy 

0-  4 

11,071 

10, 692 

21,762 

5-  9 

9,772 

9.497 

19.268 

10-14 

9.019 

8,  609 

17. 620 

15-19 

5,  304 

5.  301 

10, 605 

20-24 

11.  456 

8,  260 

19, 716 

25-29 

10, 565 

15.779 

26, 344 

30-34 

11. 559 

14.  133 

25.697 

35-39 

8.  533 

13.  831 

22,364 

40-44 

5.  931 

6.  913 

12,879 

45-49 

5, 037 

5,029 

10,066  1 

50-54 

2.392 

3,  901 

6,793 

55-59 

3,  102 

2.  596 

6,693 

60-61 

1.  203 

1.  569 

2,777 

65-69 

929 

1 . 275 

2,  203 

70-74 

471 

672 

1 . 14  6 

75  + 

103 

636 

1.039 

Totals 

97. 253 

108. 732 

205. 985 

Po 


r 


^UNTY  (Conf  fj) 

':'e 

Vale 

Female 

Total 

Washington 

0-  4 

638 

607 

1, 245 

5-  9 

799 

679 

1 . 478 

10-14 

574 

667 

1,  241 

15-19 

706 

622 

1.  323 

20-24 

489 

474 

963 

25-29 

592 

572 

1,  164 

30-34 

747 

711 

1.453 

35-39 

466 

609 

1. 07  5 

40-44 

667 

543 

1 215 

15-49 

340 

3 74 

715 

50-54 

310 

335 

C'5 

55-59 

236 

263 

549 

60-64 

258 

258 

516 

65-69 

187 

2?.0 

403 

70-74 

180 

241 

421 

75+ 

295 

375 

670 

Totals 

7 J3  4 

7 557 

15,091 

For  the  larger  regions.  Northern  Systems 

makes  tuese 

1990 

projections . 

STATS  OF  _N S BR^ S 

A go 

Male 

Female 

Total 

0-  4 

72,769 

70. 505 

143  274 

5-  9 

70.  631 

68  834 

139, 464 

10-14 

66, 769 

(4, 132 

1 30, 901 

15-19 

55.826 

56. 383 

11?. 210 

20-24 

59.052 

60. 153 

1 19. 205 

25-29 

71,453 

78. ^34 

149. 842 

30-34 

72. 610 

75. 313 

143,453 

35-39 

64. 532 

71.714 

136. ?46 

40-44 

51.  46  1 

53.  629 

105, 093 

45-49 

40. 1 10 

41.42? 

81  532 

50-54 

31.811 

34,615 

66. 4?5 

55-59 

30.  2 U 

33  077 

64. 121 

60-64 

28. 046 

32. 3?5 

60,372 

65-69 

23.67? 

31. 0,20 

51  692 

70-74 

18,667 

24,  434 

43. 101 

75+ 

23, 960 

38. 924 

62.885 

Totals 

781, 620 

836, 200 

1,617.820 

O') 


STATE  OF  IOWA  ( o.itM) 

0-  4 
5-  9 
10-14 
15-19 
20-24 
2S-29 
30-  34 
35-39 
40-44 
45-49 
50-54 
55-59 
60-64 
65-69 
70-74 
75  + 

Totals 

STATE  OF  S.  DAKOTA 

0-  4 
5-  9 
10-14 
15-19 
20-24 
25-29 
30-34 
35-39 
40-44 
45-49 
50-51 
55-59 
60-61 
65-69 
70-74 
75  + 

Totals 


Male 

Female 

Total 

122,067 

11  1.  965 

237  032 

123,435 

117  245 

210. 7^0 

114. 504 

103,  7 54 

103. 914 

101, 6?7 

205  5;i 

90.972 

101, 927 

1 7^,  71  9 

122,41  5 

120.  ‘.50 

242. 8l4 

108,836 

117, 303 

226.  1 n 

111,790 

111,  997 

223, 733 

81.886 

92, 31 3 

177. 197 

71. 591 

74  652 

1 16,  2-‘  : 

60,706 

65, 974 

126. 690 

53. 148 

61. 199 

114  347 

52. 953 

62. 946 

1 15, 904 

43, 934 

56  043 

99. 932 

34,691 

■9. 227 

83  921 

42, 533 

69.723 

112. 456 

1.  342. 45^ 

1. 426,  536 

2,768  ,990 

Male 

Female 

Total 

21.877 

23. 949 

48  326 

25, 008 

24,024 

J9.  032 

24. 103 

22, 91  1 

47.011 

21.410 

21  03g 

42,  149 

20. 160 

19.  87S 

40,  033 

24. 007 

24  609 

48. 616 

24, 328 

24, 616 

43. 944 

22, 786 

23. 023 

45.814 

17,884 

18.613 

36. 497 

14.387 

14,  53  1 

28  919 

12,038 

13. 2S7 

25, 375 

1 1.  685 

14, 112 

25. 776 

1 2 2 36 

14  04  3 

26, 280 

10, 892 

13  23  1 

21.  1,3, 

3.  524 

10, 971 

19,  4 93 

1 1, 047 

16, 374 

27.42’ 

285, 424 

299, 218 

581  6 12 
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AnoMier  source  based  on  trend  line  projections  ( hich  assumes 
steady  real  growth  but  declining  rate  per  completed  family)  indicates 
the  follo%vlng  by  2020!^^ 


DOUGLAS 


Year  2020 


Omaha  6c  frinc>e 

614,400 

Boys  Town 

1.  000 

Millard 

13,800 

Ralston 

10, 200 

Other  municipals 

14,400 

Rural 

3,  000 

SARPY 

Total 

661.800 

North  *^arpy 

92, 000 

Sou‘h  Bellevue 

15  000 

Capehar t 

14, 500 

LaVlsta 

23, 000 

Offutt 

5.  500 

Papillion 

43  500 

Other  municipals 

9,500 

Rural 

3 500 

Total 

210, 500 

Carter  Lake,  lov.a 

7,  700 

Total 

879,  500 

Resources  &nd  Environment 


Notwithstanding  the  Ideology  of  population  change,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a decided  relationship  between  resources  and  population. 

As  the  Commission  on  Population  Growth  and  the  American  Future  notes: 

"Population  growth  Is  one  of  the  major  factors 
affecting  the  demand  for  resources  and  the  deteriora- 
tion of  the  environment.  The  farther  we  look  Into  the 
future,  the  more  Important  population  becomes. 

Some  writers  see  the  environment  deteriorating  on  a world  scale, 
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and  detect  a growing  feeling  of  global  Interdependence.  The  world's 
oceans  and  atmosphere  have  been  subjected  to  increasing  environmental 
stress.  Nationally,  the  environmental  problem  Is  one  of  balancing 
Increasing  population  with  dwindling  resources,  of  regaining  environ- 
menteLl  quality  with  economic  abundance.  Ecologists  contend  that,  in 
the  past,  producers  have  not  taken  into  account  the  externalities  or 
hidden  costs  of  maintaining  the  environment.  They  point  to  the  effects 
of  water  pollution  by  infiltration  of  raw  sewage,  oil,  and  toxic 
pesticides  Into  inland  streams  and  rivers,  and  of  air  heavily  infil- 
trated jy  p€u*ticulate  matter  and  poisonous  fumes.  Of  some  POO  mil- 
lion tons  of  waste  poured  into  the  air  last  year,  the  auto  contrib- 
uted 9^.6  million  tons.  Further  increases  are  foreseen  in  noise 

pollution,  and  due  to  inadequate  recycling  and  sanitary  landfills, 
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in  more  solid  waste  disposal  problems. 

Not  all  researchers  concur,  however.  Some  see  the  environmental 
issue  as  already  on  the  way  to  a solution  due  to  aggressive  action, 
or  dismiss  the  issue  as  unimportant  in  the  first  place.  Others  com- 
plain of  environmental  concerns  causing  unemployment  and  a slowing 
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of  Industrial  activity.  Still  others  view  the  environmental  move- 

Uo 

ment  as  a cover  for  the  promoters  of  a left-wlnp;  government. 


Energy  is  etlso  Involved  in  this  issue.  Cook  and  Waring  note 
that  throughout  history  the  industrial  age  has  been  the  most  devas- 
tating consumer  of  resources. 

In  his  paper  connnissioned  by  this  study.  Professor  Gnibe  re- 
lates energy  and  environment ; 

"The  major  sources  of  pollution  of  air,  water, 
and  soils  can  be  directly  or  indirectly  related  to  the 
nation's  energy  demands  and  the  economics  of  energy. 

Much  of  this  energy  use  could  be  substantially  reduced 
through  effecting  some  changes  in  economic  and  social 
patterns  on  a national  basis  as  well  as  on  a local 
basis . 

Water  pollution  and  energy  efficiency  relation- 
ships can  be  illustrated  in  many  ways.  The  power  gene- 
rating plant  using  water  as  a condenser  coolant  intro- 
duces thermal  pollution.  The  greater  the  demand  for 
electrical  energy,  the  greatei  the  output  of  thermal 
pollutant.  The  manufacturing  plant  that  uses  water  in 
washing  or  in  chemical  processing  can  frequently  relate 
its  product  and  its  process  to  energy  use  . . . the  prin- 
ciple of  built-in  obsolescence  requires  the  frequent 
replacement  of  a product  at  a high  energy  cost  . . . 
the  generally  considered  low  cost  of  water  and  its  seem- 
ingly unlimited  supply  provides  an  economic  climate  for 
abuse . 

The  pollutants  derived  from  soils  are  of  two 
major  types:  the  eroded  non-soluble  solids  which  find 

their  way  into  waterways  and  reduce  the  depth  of  the 
topsoil  or  rhlzosphere  and  the  soluble  materials  such 
as  chemical  fertilizers  and  pesticides.  Chemical  fer- 
tilizer use  has  increased  many-fold  in  recent  years  and 
has  largely  replaced  animal  manures  as  a plant  growth 
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nutrient.  The  departure  from  manure  use  has  brought 
on  a reduction  in  soil  water  storage  capacity  and  an 
acceleration  of  the  erosion  of  the  soil  itself.  The 
manufacturing  of  chemical  fertilizers,  particularly 
anhydrous  ammonia,  requires  the  use  of  large  quanti- 
ties of  fossil  fuels.  Thus,  we  have  a situation  in 
which  convenience  and  economy  lead  to  erosion,  pollu- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  an  accelerated  depletion 
of  the  scarce  fossil  fuels,  particularly  natural  gas. 

Transportation  of  people  and  goods  consumed 
16,500  trillion  British  Thermad  Units  of  energy  in 
1970,  representing  25?  of  total  energy  consumption 
and  an  increase  of  89?  from  the  year  1950.  The 
increase  in  transportation  energy  consumption  is 
due  to  (1)  comparative  low  cost  of  fuels,  (2)  in- 
creased population,  (3)  shifts  toward  the  use  of  less 
energy-efficient  transport  modes,  and  (i*)  declines 
in  energy  efficiency  for  individual  modes.  The 
following  tables  show  comparative  energy  efficien- 
cies for  various  tremsportation  modes:  • 


Table  1 

Energy  in  BTU's  Per  Ton  Mile  for  Freight  Transport 


Mode 


Energy 


Pipeline 

Railroad 

Waterway 

Truck 

Airplane 


1*50 

670 

680 

2,800 

J*2,000 


Table  2 

Energy  in  BTU's  Per  Passenger  Mile  for  Passenger  Transport 


Mode  Energy 


Bus 

1,600 

Railroad 

2,900 

Automobile 

3,**0C 

Mass  Transit 

3,800 

(20? 

load ) 

Airplane  - Intracity  (Urban) 

3,1*00 

Automobile 

8,100 

(28? 

load ) 
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These  data  reflect  the  energy  cost  of  the  decline 
of  the  railroads  coupled  with  the  continually  increasing 
utilization  of  airplanes  for  both  freight  and  passenger 
transport.  (The  U.  S.  Postal  Service  now  utilizes  air 
freight  service  which  almost  completely  replaces  the 
rail  service  of  a few  decades  ago.)  In  our  urban  areas, 
streetcars  and  buses  have  been  replaced  by  millions  of 
energy-hungry,  individual  passenger  automobiles. 

Space  heating  represents  America's  second  largest 
uuilization  of  energy  — approximately  1(j%  with  an 
additional  3%  used  in  air  conditioning.  Thus  a total 
of  approximately  21%  of  the  energy  consumed  in  the 
United  States  goes  into  temperature  regulation  of  our 
buildings.  Here,  too,  there  is  a considerable  misman- 
agement in  oversized  buildings,  little  or  poor  insula- 
tion, expansive  window  structure  often  serving  little 
function  other  than  satisfying  the  architect's  whim, 
poor  design  or  entranceways , etc . 

Much  can  be  said  for  increasing  the  sources  for 
energy  to  meet  the  growing  demands  made  by  our  society, 
but  regardless  of  all  efforts  in  inputs,  more  intensive 
exploration,  trans-Alaska  pipelines,  accelerating 
strip  mining,  gasification  of  coal,  etc.,  the  fact 
remains  that  this  eecrth  Is  finite  and  sooner  or  later 
we  will  have  used  up  the  last  drop  of  oil,  the  last  hod 
of  coed..  Thus,  a long-range  effort  at  conserving 
fuels  is  urgently  needed  along  with  technologies 
that  enable  us  to  utilize  renewable  energy  resources: 
water  poj^^r,  tidal  power,  wind,  and  possible  geothermal 
energy . " 


Contrary  to  this  view,  technological  optimists  look  to  new  energy 

sources,  especially  nuclear  reactors.  Tapping:  solar  energy  is  also 

thought  possible,  ailong  with  renewed  use  of  coal.  Offsetting 

depleted  energy  sources  are  readily  available  substitutes,  they 
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believe.  Come  environmentalists  are  not  so  sangiiine,  noting 
problems  with  nuclear  reactor  technology  in  shipment  of  radioactive 
materials,  air  pollution,  potential  nuclear  disaster,  and  emissions 

I4 

of  plutonium  oxides. 
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Locally,  the  environmental  issue  has  been  raised  in  reference 

to  air  quality  standards  for  auto  and  industry  emissions,  the 

thermo -nuclear  power  plant  near  Fort  Calhoun,  Nebraska,  and  for 
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water  quality  in  general.  The  Missouri  River  is  noted  for  high 

1*6 

levels  of  nutrients  and  inorganic  pollutants.  Other  problems 

invol%e  disposal  of  solid  waste,  including  the  quality  of  recycling 
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centers  and  sanitary  landfills . 

Food  Supply 

1+8 

Though  Ehrlich  was  warned  that  a doubling  of  population  to 

T million  by  the  year  2000  will  outstrip  food  supply,  Browi  is  more 
1*9 

optimistic.  Brown  notes  that  since  198? , a new  wheat  strain, 
1-38,  has  been  developed  and  has  proven  successful  in  Asia.  Others 
look  to  aqua-culture  and  artificial  protein^^  sources  of  world 
food  supply. 

The  impact  caused  by  changes  in  the  supply  of  food  available 
to  this  country  is  more  political  than  ecological.  Though  the 
United  States  is  quite  affluent,  people  in  some  280  counties  of 
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the  Nation's  3,100  counties  suffer  from  hunger  and  malnutrition. 

Generally,  rising  trends  of  national  affluence  and  personal 
wealth  should  reduce  if  not  remove  than  condition,  yet  the  super- 
industrial  state  may  require  even  more  food  as  American  consumption 
"needs"  Increase. 
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Human  Biology  and  Urban  Form 

How  do  the  physical  and  ecological  environment,  as  well  as 
proxemlc  values,  treuislate  Into  urban  form?  One  source  holds 
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that  cities  may  best  be  viewed  as  "condensed  regions  of  population  . 

Population  distribution  has  been  plotted  by  density-distribu- 
tion curves  which  measure  human  numbers  as  they  are  distributed  from 
core  to  rim.  These  curves  Indicate  selected  Impaction  In  low-income 
areas  and  in  other  critical  density  regions. 

With  the  "flight  to  the  suburbs",  center  city  populations 
have  actually  decreased.  As  Brown  notes: 


"Despite  more  people  in  metropolitan  areas,  there 
has  been  a lesser  concentration  of  population  density 
within  these  areas.  This  is  because  of  expanded 
utilization  of  the  land  areas  In  suburban  rings  by 
an  Increase  in  the  number  of  people  living  In  these 
outlying  areas.  This  flight  to  suburbia  has  been 
made  possible  through  euivanced  technology.  One  of 
our  studies  shows  that  only  about  one-fifth  of  all 
commuters  spend  more  than  a half  hour  getting  to 
work."^^ 


It  would  appear  as  population  density  increases  to  threshold 
size  (15.000  to  35,000  per  acre  depending  upon  topographical  and 
physiographic  impedments),  horizontal  expansion  will  occur.  A 
"quasi-colloldal"  dispersion  occurs  in  an  amoeba-llke  fashion, 
radiating  from  the  core  of  the  city.  In  the  future,  given  super- 
industrial  trends,  a fvirther  scatteration  of  population  with 
heavy  losses  in  core  city  and  rural  areas  will  occur  in  spite  of 
the  effect  of  natural  increases. 
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One  of  the  key  features  of  population  distribution  is  the 
migratory  processes  that  shape  new  man-to-land  formations.  Inter- 
urban  moves  are  most  likely  to  arise  from  youn.?  white-collar  and 
blue-collar  manual  workers,  as  well  as  unemployed  youth.  Moves 
are  more  likely  to  occur  if  there  is  a life  cycle  change  in  the 
famiiy,  improvement  or  diminishment  of  income,  ethnic  or  racial 
change  in  the  neighborhood,  or  a necessary  personal  adjustment  such 
as  conflict  with  neighbors.  It  appears  that  when  people  move,  they 
are  likely  to  choose  a home  that  is  near  their  previous  home.  They 
also  consider  access  to  the  rest  of  the  city  and  the  distance  of 
their  Journey  to  work. 

In  general,  population  distribution  in  the  American  city 
follows  social  and  economic  considerations  discussed  earlier,  with 
a continual  out-flow  of  people  from  core  to  rim  as  the  city  ages. 
Increases  in  population  size  lead  to  further  increases  in  land 
consumption . 

SUPER-INDUSTRIALISM  — NON-TREND-LINE  ASSUMTT'IONS 
ZPG  Society 

John  R.  Meyer,  a Yale  economics  professor  and  President  of 
the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  ResearcJ  , states  that  predicting 
the  future  is  difflciilt  for  economists  under  the  best  clrcumst,.nces . 
Nevertheless,  he  ventures  this  scenario;  take-home  pay  in  a ZPG 
society  should  improve  because  of  reduced  taxation.  Savings  should 
increase.  Early  retirement  should  become  more  common.  The 
Commission  on  Population  Growth  and  the  American  Future,  on  which 
Meyer  served,  predicted  that  regardless  of  the  birth  rate,  average 
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family  income  will  increase  from  today's  $12,000  to  more  than 
$21,000  (in  1972  dollars)  by  the  year  2000,  even  assuming  that 
the  workweek  drops  to  30  hours . 

"The  fertility  rate  decreased  from  3.77  children 
per  family  In  1957  to  2.U3  in  1972,  below  the  replace- 
ment level  of  2.1.  If  that  low  rate  persists,  one 
result  will  be  a gradual  balancing  of  age  groups  with- 
in the  popvilace  . . . The  median  age  will  gradually 
increase.  It  is  now  28,  but  at  a 2.1  fertility  rate, 
it  would  reach  3**  by  the  year  2000.  Economists  say 
that  this  will  mean  more  workers  with  fewer  dependent 
mouths  to  feed,  smd  hence  greater  affluence.  The 
U.  S,  Commission  on  Population  Growth  and  the  American 
Future  estimated  that  per  capita  Income  in  the  year  2000 
may  be  15?  higher  with  a birth  rate  of  2 children  per 
family  than  it  would  if  births  averaged  3 per  family." 


J.  J.  Spengler  of  Duke  University,  writing  in  the  Population 
Bulletin , discusses  both  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  a Zero 
Population  Growth  Society.  Listed  among  advantages  are  a more 
affluent  system  caused  by  diminished  age-dependency  ratios,  and 
more  stable  consumer  demand  from  more  regulated  trade-cycle  depen- 
dencies. He  also  raises  the  possibility  of  more  family  stability 
due  to  a reduction  in  the  present  13  to  18  percent  of  unwanted 
births.  The  system  would  probably  result  in  Improved  man -environment 
relationships  which  would  bring  a shift  in  values  from  economic  to 
personal  enjoyment.  Importantly  for  the  structure  of  urban  form, 
Spengler  states : 


Since  population  concentration,  often  accompanied 
by  maldistribution  in  space,  is  a concomitant  of  popu- 
lation growth,  the  slowing  down  of  this  growth  will 
make  possible  improvement  in  the  spatial  distribution 
of  the  population.  Interstate  differences  in  popula- 
tion density,  when  corrected  for  differences  in  resource 
structure  (e.g.,  water  supply),  indicate  our  population 
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to  be  quite  maldlstrlbuted  and  destined  to  become 
more  so  should  the  anticipated  increment  — 75-100 
million  Inhabitants  and  30-1^0  million  Jobs  — be 
distributed  at  all  like  our  present  ?08  million. 

While  this  increment  will  settle  in  cities  and  nearby 
rural  areas,  the  location  of  these  cities  need  not 
be  dominated  by  random  processes  and  the  continuation 
of  our  goalless  system  of  national  transportation. 

Man  no  longer  is  bound  to  the  soil  and  mineral  deposits. 
Moreover,  while  he  is  not  free  to  locate  at  will,  the 
options  available  to  him  are  many  and  can  be  increased 
by  miniaturizing  plants  of  optimum  size.  Most  men, 
being  'Job-takers',  must,  however,  settle  where  'Job- 
makers'  provide  employment." 

"Since  about  one  Job  in  four  is  provided  by 
750-850  business  firms  managed  by  perhaps  10,000 
'strategic  decision-makers',  collective  locational 
freedom  is  very  great,  particularly  given  supplementary 
as£ istance  at  the  hands  of  vublic  corporations  and  pri- 
vate enterprisers,  mainly  in  the  form  of  infra-structure 
and  residential  facilities.  These  strategic  decision- 
makers should  be  able,  over  the  next  50  or  more  years, 
to  establish  self-sustaining  bases  for  I4OO  to  500  or 
more  new  cities,  in  less  populated  states,  away  from 
currently  growing  concentrations  destined  to  be  short 
of  water  as  well  as  space.  The  new  cities  could 
accommodate  both  the  prospective  increase  in  the 
nation's  urban  population  and  the  increasing  number 
who  are  fleeing  the  disadvantages,  including  high 
vulnerability  to  the  thermo-nuclear  extinction, 
associated  with  today's  metropolitan  and  megalopol itan 
concentrations,  many  of  which  are  collapsing  under  t^e 
weight  of  economically  dysgenic  social  metabolism." 


Disadvantages  accrue  from:  first,  an  aged  population  (some 

11-17^  cf  the  total)  and  corresponding  increases  in  the  demand  for 
social  services.  Second,  advancement  within  formal  associations 
will  be  more  difficult.  In  terms  of  the  labor  force,  slowing  down 
the  rate  of  population  growth  may  Intensify  the  task  of  maintaining 
inter-industrial,  Inter-occupat ional , and  inter-national  balance. 


Spengler  also  envisions  political  difficulties  concerning  income 
distribution  in  a no-growth  system,  and  controversies  over  higher 
inflat ion. 


Locally,  a stabilized  population  would  free  income  spent  on 
expanding  public  services,  such  as  sewer  construction  and  welfare. 
While  rapid  horizontal  expansion  would  slacken,  some  continued 
scatteration  would  occur  from  other  sources.  Energy  shortages 
might  induce  a return  of  many  to  less  energy-consuming  mass  transit. 
Energy  concerns  generally  would  be  alleviated  as  a result  of 
diminshcd  population  growth. 


Right  to  Life 


The  Wilkes  have  indicated  that  birth  control  is  not  an  issue 

for  those  people  who  do  not  perceive  societal  problems  even  in  a 
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highly  populated  country.  Given  the  falling  birth  rates  which 
have  persisted  since  the  establishment  of  this  country,  return  to 
a high  rate  appears  unlikely,  although  the  present  low  rate  may 
turn  out  to  be  only  temporary.  As  Samuelson  notes: 


"Certainly  improvements  in  techniques  of  birth  control 
play  a role.  The  pill,  loop,  sterilization,  legal  abor- 
tions, all  contribute  to  the  decline  in  births.  A pre- 
sumed Increase  in  frequency  of  sexual  intercourse  is 
more  than  offset  by  effective  use  of  birth  control. 

The  loosening  up  of  the  Catholic  Church  since 
Pope  John  has  meant  both  a sharp  drop  in  aspiration 
goals  of  Catholic  couples  and  a sharp  rise  in  their 
ability  to  achieve  their  projected  goeils  for  family 
size.  Another  generation  of  convergence  between 
Catholics  and  the  rest  of  the  population  in  these 
matters  would  result  in  practically  no  remaining 
differentials . 
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Birth  rates  of  blacks,  although  still  higher 
than  those  for  whites,  are  also  converging  down. 

The  differentials  that  existed  In  the  1920' s be- 
tween the  rural  masses  and  the  educated  middle 
classes  are  also  narrowing  significantly."^^ 

If  there  is  a return  to  the  traditional  role  for  women,  a 
value-orientation  toward  large  families,  and  the  attraction 
of  high  turnover  industries  requiring  manageable  pools  of  labor 
(as  has  occurred  recently  in  Japan)  fertility  rates  may  Increase, 
however . 

With  a national  population  of  I4I4O  million  (Series  "B"), 

Omaha's  share  may  be  in  the  area  of  800,000  to  one  million.  It  is 
possible  that  the  Oraaha-Council  Bluffs  area  could  double  its 
present  size. 

What  type  city  would  this  bring  about?  The  sprawl  may  scatter 
to  the  limits  of  the  city  and  eo-ound  the  proposed  lakes.  Start-up 
costs  would  mount,  and  tax  rates  would  soar.  Land  developers  would 
prosper  and  the  age-dependency  ratio  would  increase.  There  would 
be  a booming  youth  market,  but  there  would  also  be  periodic  energy 
shortages  and,  unless  life  styles  and  consumption  patterns  changed 
radically,  more  pollution.  Omaha  would  begin  to  take  on  metropol- 
itan functions  and  problems. 

In  summation,  however,  it  would  appear  that  population  growth 
rates  will  stabilize  but  that  increases  in  absolute  numbers  will 
place  additional  demands  upon  the  environment.  Energy  will  probably 
not  be  a permanent  problem  because  of  America's  economic  position 
and  national  strength.  Notwithstanding  Ideology,  the  authors 
assume  that  super-industrial  nations  will  not  suffer  to  the  degree 
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less  developed  nations  will.  Moreover,  new  energy  sources  will 
be  tapped  extensively.  Despite  environmentalist  opposition, 
nuclear  realtors  will  contribute  increasingly  to  the  nation's 
energy  budget. 
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GEO-POLITICS 


SUPER-INDUSTRIALISM  — TREND-LINE  ASSUMPTIONS 
Political  Culture 

American  political  culture  reflects  the  esu-ly  beginning?  of 

our  country  in  a "conservative"  revolution  that  extended  political 

freedom  while  protecting  private  property.  Its  unitary  ideological 

base  is  attested  in  the  striking  continuities  of  political  platforms.^ 

Unlike  England,  France  or  Italy,  the  American  experience  has  been 

singularly  free  of  "alien"  influences  and  doctrines.  Ensuing 

governmental  policies  have  increased  America's  position  from  that 

of  a small,  isolationist,  agrari«ui  republic  to  a large  industrial 

2 

system  with  vast  military  and  political  power. 

Not  all  agree  about  the  functions  of  American  political  culture. 
Those  on  the  political  right  see  a market  system  that  has  become 
protectionist  for  the  large  corporation  while  driving  out  the 
small  entrepreneur.  They  feel  that  the  only  viable  system  Is  a 
government  that  governs  least.  They  believe  that  the  market  system 
will  then  force  a general  decentralization  of  wealth  and  power. ^ 

On  the  other  hand,  those  on  the  left  see  a system  Increasingly 
centralized  as  the  natural  outcome  of  the  market  system,  serving 
the  dominant  economic  interests  without  regard  for  distributive 
economic  Justice. 

A word  originally  coined  by  Mackinder,  geo-polltlcs , is  used 
here  in  its  broadest  sence  to  connote  how  political  structures 
emerge  and  Interact  with  man-land  relations. 
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Both  right  and  left  share  the  vision  of  a small  elite 
dominating  the  system.  Insulated  by  layers  of  bureaucracy  and 
armed  by  pervasive  institutional  controls.  Both  maintain  that 
democratic  processes  are  corrupted  by  the  existing  party  system 
and  formal  political  bodies.  Both  feel  that  the  two  major  parties 
are  the  same  or  similar.  The  right  sees  the  pa»*tie8  leading  the 
country  toward  socialism  and  later  communism;  the  left  sees  the 
parties  leading  the  system  toward  a fascist  state  masked  by 
outward  forms  of  liberal  rhetoric.  Both  feel  that  the  elite 
control  the  political  "center."  To  both,  the  center  is  dead 
center,  a source  of  resistance  to  change. 

A third  view,  political  centralism  sees  a wide  array  of 
choices  within  the  system  Writers  with  this  view  have  the  basic 
premise  that  the  political  culture  is  the  will  of  the  people  as 
voiced  in  public  opinion  polls.  Schumpeter,  Galbraith,  and  lately 
Scammon  fc  Watenburg  maintain  that  there  are  countervailing  forces 
within  the  system  which  check  each  other's  powers.  They  maintain 
that  as  each  block  grows  larger,  the  centralization  process  has 
broxight  forth  countervailing  blocks  of  organized  Interest.  At 
worst,  the  political  mass  are  only  semo-soverign  but  periodically 
organize  around  issues  and  exert  their  will  through  selected 
lobbyists  as  well  as  elected  representatives.  Issues  rather  than 
ideology  are  the  sinew  of  the  body  politic. 

Futurist  literature  implies  that,  for  the  most  part,  trend-line 
projections  of  super-industrialism  picture  a countervailing  Keynesian 
system.  As  Scammon,  political  analyst  and  author  of  The  Real 


l?l‘ 


, writes: 


"Perhaps  this  isn't  what  futurists  should  say, 
but  I don't  see  great  changes  in  the  next  generation 
in  our  political  system.  I don't  see  it  in  our 
institutions.  I don’t  see  it  in  the  pattern  of  the 
population  that  supports  the  institutions.  I don't 
see  it  in  the  political  system  itself.  That  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  unless  we  predicate  very  wide  changes 
among  the  people  themselves  — in  their  attitudes,  in 
their  habits,  in  their  ways  of  going  about  their  affairs  — 
we  won't  find  changes  in  any  of  the  institutions  or  in 
the  politics  of  our  system.  A democracy  like  ours,  in 
which  people  are  very  closely  related  to  the  political 
structure,  is  one  which  changes  as  need  is  indicated 
from  people.  A great  need  was  indlcatea  in  the  depth 
of  the  depression,  and  changes  were  made.  But  even 
those  changes,  and  even  the  changes  most  illustrative 
of  postwar  American  — the  explosion  cf  the  working 
class  into  the  middle  class  and  the  flight  from  the 
land  — are  still  more  or  less  in  the  old  pattern. 

I would  say  that  if  one  looks  at  the  future  for  10, 

20,  30  years,  one  does  not  see  an  American  politics 
substantially  different  from  what  it  is  today.  By  the 
year  2000,  I would  think,  the  flexibility  of  our  system 
will  likely  have  produced  a number  of  adjustments,  a 
munber  of  ameliorations,  and  perhaps  new  ills,  but  I 
wouldn't  think  it  will  have  produced  major  over-riding 
changes . " 


The  Commission  on  the  Year  2000  likewise  sees  a future 

government  quite  similar  to  our  own,  slightly  more  collectivized, 

and  more  integrated  to  a world  order. ^ Senator  Humphrey  sees 
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more  futiire  planning;  Mesthene  sees  more  available  choices  in 
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this  future  political  system;  and  Madden,  Turner,  and  Shils  see 

q 

the  continuing  viability  of  the  Keynesian  market  system. 
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National  and  International  Political  Systems 

The  actual  Federal  Rover nmental  structure  appears  to  be 
IncreaslnRly  presidential;  continuation  of  this  trend  is  expected, 
(Watergate  notwithstanding).  A brief,  open-ended  questionnaire 
was  sent  to 23  hey  Congressional  fig\ires  who  either  had  a nationsQ. 
reputation  or  who  represented  the  Plains  area.  Of  the  25  percent 
who  responded,  the  majority  expected  no  dramatic  changes  in  the 
trend. 


Panel  studies  of  national  attitudes  indicate  that  the  American 

electorate  is  concerned  about  environmental  issues,  wants  government 

as  its  employer  only  as  a last  resort,  and  (especially  white 

respondents)  see  the  city  getting  worse.  Most  segments  of  the 

public  are  suspicious  of  big  government,  big  business,  and  big 
12 

labor.  It  would  appear  from  public  opinion  responses  that  no 
major  or  radical  changes  will  occur. 

On  the  international  scene,  the  picture  does  not  always 
appear  as  tranquil;  the  trend-line  assumption  depicts  a world 

still  fraught  with  conflict.  One  source  sees  small-scale  nuclear 

13  ll* 

wars;  another  sees  calamity  without  world  government;  a third 

envisions  new  major  struggles  over  the  oceans  resources. Hamil 

sees  the  Communist  bloc  having  trouble  with  the  future^^  and  Fascell 
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projects  more  conflict  in  Latin  America.  Brown  is  optimistic 


Japan  will  probably  soon  be 
19  . , ?0 


1 fi 

about  the  Third  World,  however. 

the  most  affluent  nation  in  the  world, according  to  Abegglen, 

though  the  energy  crisis  has  tempered  that  prospect.  ABT  contrast; 
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what  alternative  impacts  technology  will  have  on  world  politics. 


The  Impact  of  Technological  Chanp;e  on  World  Politics 
Two  Extreme  Views  of  the  Next  10  Years 

TERRIFYING  THREAT  UTOPIAN  PROMISE 

TechnolO(?y  is  viewed  as  general  Technology  is  seen  as  a power 

power  for  evil  and  disruption  that  for  good  that  will  lead  to  a 

may  produce  destructive,  violent  creative,  peaceful  world  order, 

disorders . 

Nuclear  Weajxins 

Spread  of  nuclear  weapons  to  Britlan  and  France  abandon 

West  Germany,  Israel,  Egypt,  nuclear  weapons.  Only  U.S., 

India,  Pakistan,  Indonesia,  U.S.S.R.,  and  Communist  China 

Japan,  South  Africa,  Brazil,  remain  as  nuclear  powers.  In- 

Congo,  Argentina,  Venezuela.  creasing  arms  control.  Unilat- 

eral dlsamament  by  all  but 
U.S.,  U.S.S.R.,  and  Communist 
China. 

Space 

Peaceful.  Joint,  U.S.  - Soviet 
exploration . 

Cheap  Transport 

Mass  Migration  of  Indians  and  Mass  cultural  exchange  among 

Chinese  to  Latin  America  and  U.S.,  Western  Europe,  Soviet 

Africa,  with  consequent  Union,  and  Communist  China, 

revolutionary  pressures.  Mutual  toleration  and  appreciation. 

Flourishing  world  trade. 


U.S.  - U.S.S.R.  - Western 
Military  space  race. 
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Communication 


Increasing  obtrusiveness  of  vorld 
inequalities  arouses  a sense  of 
grievance  among  poor  populations. 
Hatred  of  rich  nations  by  poor 
leads  to  numerous  revolutionary 
conspiracies . 


Mutual  understanding  among 
governments  and  populations. 
Decline  of  ideological  and  racial 
conflict  with  mutual  Information 
exchange . 


Information 

Pervasive  control  by  "popula- 
tion police."  Computer 
solidifies  repressive  regimes 
everywhere,  exacerbating 
revolutionary  pressures. 
Automation  creates  mass 
economic  crises. 


Processing 

Optimal  problem  solving,  re- 
source allocation,  and  fore- 
casting ameliorate  social 
tensions.  Increased  produc- 
tivity reduces  inequalities. 
Regional  integrations  lead  to 
world  government . 


Education 


Increased  awareness  of  inequal- 
ities. Impatience  of  newly 
educated  with  old  elites' 
privileged  status.  Increasing 
revolutionary  violence  in 
Latin  America,  Africa,  Asia, 
disorderly  social  changes  in  the 
United  States  and  Western 
Europe . 


Increasingly  effective,  rational 
government  in  the  developing 
nations.  Revolutionary  energies 
are  harnessed  to  nation-building 


120 


On  the  International  level  , Kahn  envisions  this  distribution 
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of  countries  in  terms  of  their  development. 


Population,  Income  and  Technology  in  the  Year  2000 


Population 
(in  millions) 


1.  Visibly  Post-Industrial  ($10,000  per  capita 
income  — 1965  dollars) 

United  States 

Japan 

Canada 

Scandinavia,  Switzerland 
France , West  Germany , Benelux 


320 

320 

120 

35 

30 

160 


2.  Early  Post-Industrial  ($5 ,000-$10 ,000  per  capita) 
United  Kingdom 
Soviet  Union 
Austrailla,  New  Zealand 
Italy,  Austria 

East  Germany,  Czechoslovakia 
Israel 


55 

350 

25 

70 

35 


3.  Mass  Consumption  and  Largely  Modern 
($2,000-$5,000  per  capita) 

Spain,  Portugal,  Poland,  Yugoslavia,  Cyprus, 
Greece,  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  Ireland 
Argentina,  Venezuela 

Taiwan,  North  & South  Korea,  Hong  Kong, 
Malaysia,  Singapore 


180 

60 

160 

Hoo 


1*.  Mature  Industrial  ($500-$2,000  per  capita) 
Union  of  South  Africa 

Mexico,  Uruguay,  Chile,  Cuba,  Colombia, 
Peru,  Panama,  Jamaica,  etc. 

Turkey 

Lebanon,  Iraq,  Iran,  etc. 


50 

250 

75 

75 

700 


5.  Large  emd  PartiaLLly  Industrialized 
($200-$500  per  capita) 


Brazil  210 
Pakistan  250 
China  1,300 
India  950 
Indonesia  2Lo 
U.A.R.  70 
Nigeria  l60 

3,l80 


6.  Preindustrial  or  Small  and  Partially 

Industrialized  ($50-$200  per  capita) 


Rest  of  Africa  350 
Rest  of  Arab  World  100 
Rest  of  Asia  300 
Rest  of  Latin  America  100 
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A survey  of  120  countries  shovs  military  expenditures 
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rising  faster  than  either  population  or  gross  product. 

2h 

Karnish  sees  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  to  many  countries. 

Given  the  generally  accepted  trend-line  projections,  a large 
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military  system  is  projected  for  this  country.  Not  all  agree 

on  what  the  function  of  the  military  in  this  country  will  be. 

One  camp  envisions  the  military  as  a protector  of  world  order; 

another  views  the  military  as  the  protector  of  corporate 

27 

capitalism  and  a wasting  agent  in  the  United  States.  There  are 
optimistic  accounts  of  a future  devoid  of  violence  and  threats 

28 

of  nuclear  holocaust,  however.  For  this  country,  however, 
trend-line  analysis  projects  continuing  war  and  war-related 
activities.  For  whatever  reasons,  America  has  been  engaged 
in  war  activities  about  three-fourth  of  her  history,  and  it 
is  therefore  unlikely  that  there  will  be  a decline  in  military 
expenditures.  Due  to  the  economic  position  enjoyed  by  the  United 
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States,  social  and  cultural  forms  which  describe  "Peaceful" 

30 

societies  may  not  emerge, 

LOCAL  AND  REGIONAL  GOVERNMENT 


Governmental  Form 

Trend-line  projections  do  not  Indicate  major  changes  in 

this  area.  While  general  national-local  relationships  have  been 

developing  from  Federed.  to  regional  and  state,  county  and  local 

levels,  political  conservatives  want  to  maintain  a Federal-state 

relationship.  From  the  early  days  of  Calhoun  and  his  doctrine 

of  the  concurrent  majority,  the  Federal-state  relationship  has 
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given  a conservative  bias  to  political  structures.  Whereas 

liberals  look  to  a Federal -city-neighborhood  relationship  as 

benefitting  their  constituencies,  they  see  state  legislatures 

32 

as  parasitic  drains  upon  city  revenuas. 

Another  question  concerns  government  structures . The  urban 
coalition  of  minorities,  college  youth,  white  liberals,  city 
mayors  and  downtown  merchants  would  like  to  see  a uni-gov*  as  a 
central  feature  of  city  government.  Correspondingly,  Wood 
demonstrates  that  a situation  of  divided  and  overlapping  Juris- 
dictions is  consistent  with  the  ideological  retreat  from  the  city. 
Suburban  government  can  provide  more  local  attention  and  may  cost 
less  because  city  resources  can  be  tapped.  Though  a parasitic 
relationship,  it  is  beneficial  to  suburbanites .33  Trend-lire 
projections  do  not  indicate  overwhelming  changes  in  governmental 
form  or  its  geographic  constituency. 

•Minority  groups  are  not  much  attracted  to  this  form  because  it 
diminishes  their  political  power. 


Crime 


For  whatever  reason,  the  United  States  homicide  and  overall 
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crime  rate  Is  the  highest  among  industrialized  cultures.  The 
explanation  for  why  crime  Is  so  widespread  has  many  facets; 

(l)  permissiveness,  (2)  the  gun  culture,  (3)  few  police  per  1000 
population,  (*♦)  media  encouragement  of  crime,  (5)  few  Judges  per 
1000  population,  (6)  "rehabilitation  centers"  as  recidivist 
reinforcement  centers,  (7)  W«a*ren  Supreme  Court  decisions,  (8) 
easy  bail,  and  (9)  poverty. In  terms  of  projections,  using 
trend-line  assumptions,  one  would  still  see  a prevalence  of  crime 

36 

but  gradual  reduction  through  technological  applications. 

Schwitzgebel  suggests  new  electronic  devices  can  monitor 

37 

parole  and  other  offenders,  and  satellites  may  monitor  large 
city  areas  for  individuals  with  certain  receptors  implanted  or 

36 

c«u*rled  on  their  bodies.  As  Moore  notes,  "The  criminal 

will  face  such  an  arsenal  of  technology  that  prosecution  will  be 
"39 

inevitable. 


Though  capital  punishment  may  continue  to  decline  renewed 
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efforts  toward  rehabilitation  may  not  occur,  though  one  local 
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expert  predicts  higher  educational  attainment  by  police  officers. 
Fear  of  crime  will  remain  a strong  incentive  for  suburban  living. 

As  a defensive  measure  against  crime,  new  fortification  of  housing 
is  predicted  further  Increasing  spread.  A recent  survey  disclosed: 


The  rise  in  crime  and  violence  in  the  United  States 
is  influencing  the  type  of  "extras"  offered  by  home  and 
apartment  developers.  In  Atlanta,  developers  are  placing 
guards  in  gatehouses  at  the  entries  to  garden  apartment 
complexes  and  multi -complex  developers  are  offering  the 
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protective  services  of  their  own  radio  car-equipped 
security  forces.  Near  Washington,  a subdivision 
of  $200,000  homes  is  being  planned  with  security 
as  its  major  theme.  Plans  to  madce  the  develo^ent 
"trespass-proof  and  vandalism-proof"  include  an 
encircling  wire  mesh  fence,  only  two  entrances, 
both  flanked  by  gueirdhouses , ID  cards  for  residents, 
and  a private  minibus  to  bring  children  to  a regular 
school  bus  stop  at  the  front  entrance.  Similar  but  less 
expensive  fenced-in  communities  exist  in  New  York  and 

St.  Louis. 


The  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  suggested 
that  crime  will  be  a key  to  the  shape  of  the  emerging  cities, 
sprawl,  high-speed  Interstate  road  systems  and  protective  housing 
all  fit  this  pattern. 

Welfeu'e 


In  the  past,  Anerlca's  welfare  system  was  the  responsibility  of 

voluntary  associations,  government  assistance  being  limited  and 

generally  punitive.**^  During  the  "New  Deal",  welfare  was  extended 

but  failed  to  dissipate  the  "culture  of  poverty."  That  target 

was  attacked  during  the  1960's  by  the  Johnson  administration's 
UI4 

War  on  Poverty."  Moynihan  deemed  it  a failure.  Since  then, 
income  maintenance  programs  favoring  middle  or  lower  Income  groups, 
sometimes  with  work  incentive  added,  have  been  proposed.  Trend-line 
projections  indicate,  however,  a continuation  of  existing  practices, 
though  possibly  more  selective  and  restrictive.  The  income  main- 
tenance pi'ogram  is  quite  unpopular  and  the  idea  of  government  as 
the  employer  of  last  resort  contradicts  the  private  enterprise 

system.  If  the  country  becomes  more  collectivized,  there  may  be 
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improvements  for  the  poor,  but  radical  change  is  not  projected. 


[ 
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^ Medical  Care 

i 

Medical  care  Is  not  thought  to  change  dramatically  If  one 

accepts  trend-line  projections.  Though  there  will  he  technological 

advance  .distribution  of  medical  care  should  remain  relatively 
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constant.  With  the  general  trend  toward  suburbanization,  a large 

number  of  doctors  In  the  Omaha  area  have  relocated  their  practices 
1*7 

accordingly.  The  most  liberal  swing  would  probably  be  a natlonadL 
health  service  with  government  subsidizing  both  hospitals  and 
organizations  having  expensive  hospitalization  plans.  Comprehensive 
health  would  encounter  stiff  and  effective  resistance  by  powerful 
medical  groups. 

Education 

Projections  for  education  are  leas  confidently  asserted,  but 
Professor  Weckmueller ' s "acenau-io"  for  Omaha*  points  out  some 
likely  directions: 


"One  central  district  will  embrace  the  greater  Omaha 
metropolitan  area.  The  governing  board  of  this  district 
will  be  supplemented  by  local  boards  of  education  which 
will  be  immediately  responsive  to  local  needs.  These 
boards  will  serve  neighborhood  systems  of  from  five 
to  ten  thousand  people. 
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* Footnotes  added. 


The  central  district  vill  operate  basic  support 
programs  such  as  computer  service  (computer  assisted 
Instruction  will  be  available  to  every  classroom), 
physical  and  mental  health  services,  diagnostic 
service  for  learning  disabilities,  in-service 
education,  film  and  tape  banks  with  delivery  systems, 
and  supply  purchase.  The  central  district  will  eulso 
be  responsible  for  establishing  policy  over  basic 
curriculum,  pupil  and  staff  personnel  programs,  and 
fiscal  and  educational  accountability. 

Local  boards  will  have  the  authority  to  adjust 
programs  eind  personnel  within  the  framework  of  above- 
mentioned  policies.  The  total  financial  base  for 
schools  will  rest  with  state  and  national  taxation 
programs.  Financial  resources  available  to  schools, 
on  a per  pupil  basis,  will  not  vary  from  district  to 
district  except  where  there  are  clearly  unique  educa- 
tional problems.  These  exceptions  must  be  approved 
at  the  state  level.  States  vill  have  the  authority 
to  assist  private  and  parochial  schools. 

Large  areas  such  as  Fontenelle  Forest  will  serve 
the  district  schools  as  nature-ecology  study  areas. 
Business  and  manufacturing  firms  will  open  their  doors  to 
greatly  expanded  vocational  study  programs.  Much,  if 
not  most,  educational  activity  will  be  carried  on 
outside  of,  the  walls  of  buildings  designated  as 
"schools".  The  colleges  and  universities  of  the  area 
will  meet  the  cultural  and  technological  educational 
needs  of  citizens  of  all  ages.  The  years  for  formal 
education  will  no  longer  be  restricted  primarily  to 
tiges  five  to  twenty-one. 

Private  and  public  educational  institutions  will 
cooperate  closely  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  the 
area.  It  will  be  recognized  that  the  unique  freedoms 
enjoyed  by  each  type  of  institution  complement  each 
other  to  the  benefit  of  all  citizenr. . 

Because  sophisticated  educational  ha’-dware  and 
software  will  lighten  the  teaching  burden  in  the 
cognitive  domain,  the  individual  teacher  will  have 
more  time  and  energy  to  serve  children  in  the  rj 
affective  domain.  This  shift  in  teaching  emphasis 
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will  require  massive  educational  renewal  efforts. 

Teachers  will  have  to  be  far  more  competent  to  deal 
with  human  relations  and  mental  health  problems. 

It  will  be  recognized  that  the  most  basic  problems 
confronting  man  lie  in  the  field  of  human  relations."^' 

Others  have  added  the  educational  park  system  and  the  voucher 
plan  to  Professor  Weckmueller ' s forecast.  Still  others  have 
emphasized  the  decline  of  "diploraaism"  and  the  resurgence  of 

career  and  vocational  training.  The  addition  of  futures  studies 

S'"' 

to  the  curriculum  has  been  suggested.  Since  over  one-half  of 
the  population  will  have  some  college  training  by  the  year  2000, 
large  university  cities  may  emerge. 

In  sianmary,  we  present  Michael  Marlen's  taxonomy  of  trend-line 
changes  in  the  educational  system  for  industrial  (closed  system) 
and  post-industrial  (open  system)  society.  57 

From  Yesterday  to  Tomorrow 
The  Basic  Long-Term  Multifold  Trend  in  Education 


CLOSED  TEACHING  SYSTEMS 


OPEN  LEARNING  SYSTEMS 


Alternate  Titles 


Teacher  and/or  institution 
centered 

Tight  system;  rational 
mechanics;  cause-effect 
paradigm 


Student  and/or  child  centered 
Loose  system 

Learning -centered;  inquiry  approach; 
developmental;  discovery 
education 
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Control -c  ent  er  ed 


Western  culture  as  superior  to  Humanistic,  pan-cultural;  us; 

primitives,  heathens,  noble  emphasis  on  similarities 

savages , and  the  under- 
developed; us-them:  emphasis 
on  differences 

Student-Teacher  Relations 

Students  are  a collectivity  Compensatory  education  for 

Teacher  as  authority,  student  exceptional  children,  the 

as  follower;  control  as  physically  and  linguistically 

instrumental  technique  handicapped,  the  underprivileged 

Feeling  withheld;  I-It  Professional  as  learning  facill- 

Single  teacher  tator  or  senior  learner; 

student  as  Junior  colleague 
Feelings  exposed  and  respected, 
student  evaluation  of  teachers, 

I -Thou 

Multi-adult  exposure,  team  teaching, 
guests,  differentiated  staffing 
Student  Conduct 

Compulsory  attendance;  no  choice  Optional  participation;  alternatives 
of  institution  offered 

Physical  ounishment  for  Counseling  for  personal  difficulties 

"misbehavior"  Ombudsman,  legal  measures 

No  stuaent  recourse  for  injustice  Many  possiole  sources  of  failure; 
Dropping  out  is  fault  of  student;  environmental,  institutional  and 

shaming  for  Ignorance  individual 

Established  rules  and  routine  Democratic  development  of  rules 

and  routine  as  necessary 
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Feedback 


Formal,  mechanistic,  "Right" 
answers 

Strong  reliance  on  quantitative 
measures 

Rewards 

Grades,  fixed  proportion  of  fail- 
ures, class  rankings,  honors, 
medals , degrees 

Recognition  through  competition 
in  a few  areas  of  excellence 

Learning  has  vocational  and 
social  utility 

Goals 

Socialization,  training,  moral 
education,  passing  on  civiliza- 
tion, knowing;  education  of 
intellect  only 

Getting  an  education,  being  edu- 
cated, terminal  education 

Extra-Classroom 

Restrictive,  "In  Loco  Parentis" 

Physical  and  Intellectual 
separation  from  world 

Space 

"Grid"  architecture , stationary 
furniture 

Arbitrarily  assigned  seats 


Multi-faceted,  formal  and 
informal,  open-ended 

Use  of  quantitative  measures 
as  necessary 

Pass-fail,  non-grading 

Deemphasis  of  competition,  promo- 
tion of  diversity  and  many  areas 
of  excellence;  a taste  of  suc- 
cess for  all 

Rewards  of  learning  are  inherent 

Development  of  whole  individuail, 
investigation  of  cultural  heri- 
tage, questioning 

Learning  how  to  learn,  lifelong 
learning,  education  as  a begin- 
ning 

Environment 

Permissive,  largely  peer  con- 
trolled 

Interlinkage  of  school  and  life, 
"School  Without  Walls" 

Omnidirectional  space  and  flexible 
furnishings,  choice  of 
environments 
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Teaching  in  clasarooms 
Specially  designated  learning 
institutions,  outside 
learning  ignored 


Student  freedom  to  choose  seats 
Learning  in  classrooms,  learning 
resource  center,  home,  dormi- 
tory, community,  world 
Recognition  and  encouragem.ent  of 
formal  and  Informal  learning 
opportunities  throughout 
society,  equivalent  credit  for 
outside  learning 


Collective  pace 

Ordered  structure  of  class  hours 
and  course  credits 
Uninterrupted  schooling, 
followed  by  uninterrupted 


Individual  pace 
Flexible  scheduling 
Learning  and  work  interspersed 
throughout  lifetime;  learning 
a living 


The  Urban  Crisis  vs.  the  Logic  of  Metropolitan  Growth 
In  the  balance  of  political  economy,  one  summary  impression 
is  this: 

"Urban  experts  no  longer  feel,  as  they  did  twenty  years  ago, 
that  drastic  interference  with  the  urban  system  can  correct  a 
drastic  problem.  For  example,  the  programs  to  eliminate  slums  not 
only  failed  to  achieve  their  goals  but  created  other  problems  through 
the  relocation  of  the  poor.  The  truth  is,  everybody  is  tired  of 
cities.  Harvey  S.  Perloff  remarks,  "We  could  build  great  cities 
today,  but  I don't  think  that  we  have  the  will  to  do  it..." 


A rightward  shift  would  give  Increased  control  to  states 
over  cities,  fewer  categorical  grants  and  more  revenue  sharing, 
and  renewed  importance  to  county  divisions.  Shift  in  a leftward 
direction  county  and  states  influence  would  diminish  over  urban 
and  regional  centers  and  strengthen  government  at  the  local  level. 


One  Interpretation,  of  the  forces  that  shape  urban  form  takes 
the  position  that,  historically,  America  has  always  had  an  anti-5^ 
urban  bias.  Thoxu^h  we  are  now  becomin#;  a nation  of  cities,  city 
hall  remains  a bastion  of  anti-urban  bias.  The  merchant  community 
wants  only  from  the  city  that  which  will  generate  profits,  suid 
city  ha.ll  is  the  arm  of  merchant  elite.  Local  developers  have 
free  rein  in  chewing  up  even  more  agricultural  land  for  profit. 
Sjstematie  plemning  is  overwhelmed  by  the  elite  and  their  ability 
to  command  resources.  Cities  are  tyreinnized  by  suburban  suid 
rural -oriented  state  legislatures.  The  suburbs  are  parasitical, 
drawing  money  from  the  city  but  not  providing  a tax  base  in  return. 
Housing  legislation,  property  tax,  slumlords,  highway  funding  all 
work  to  cripple  the  city.  Not  only  has  the  urban  area  suffered 
from  this,  but  also  the  farm  and  rural  areas.  Reformers  in  the 
past  have  proposed  Rural  Reconstruction  Acts,  economic  floors, 
tzuces  baaed  on  income  rather  than  property,  the  use  of  private 
agencies  to  stimulate  the  city,  industrial  p€u*ks,  uni-gov,  city 
redevelopment,  city-state  approaches,  model  cities,  urban 
renewal,  as  well  as  grants  to  industry.  Despite  all  this,  the 
urban  crisis  persists. 

As  John  McHale  points  out,  "urban  planning  requires  fiscal 
planning."  City  planners  have  for  years  looked  longingly  eastward 
towaurd  the  greenbelts,  well-planned  housing,  and  efficient  mass- 
transit  systems  of  Western  Europe.  Our  political  and  economic 
system  are  considerably  different,  however.  We  do  not  see  such 
changes  coming  in  the  United  States,  given  trend-line  assumptions. 
Our  experience  of  the  last  50  years  suggests  that  there  exists  a 
potent  center-right  coalition  which  will  strive  to  preserve  the 
present  economic  arrangement,  and  thereby  perpetuate  and  intensify 
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the  urban  crisis.  Notwithstanding  the  rhetoric  of  reform,  income 
redistribution  has  not  come  about.  Relative  income  distribution  has 
refined  nearly  constant  for  RO  years.  Going  back  to  President 
Roosevelt,  who  ran  in  193?  on  the  platform  of  a balanced  budget, 
the  aim  and  achievement  of  the  "New  Deal"  was,  quoting  Jimmy 
Burns,  "to  nreserve  the  system."  Since  that  time,  most  successful 
candidates  have  been  moderate-conservative  Republicans  or  Labor 
Democrats.  "Liberals"  have  been  few  and  have  lost  overwhelmingly^^ 
at  the  polls.  Generally,  the  United  States  is  more  conservative 
than  her  industrial  counterparts  abroad.  This  reflects  in  the 
shape  of  cities  and  city  life.  Sprawl  and  spread  appear  to  be 
in  the  cards  for  American  cities. 

If  one  contemplates  the  coalitions  which  will  form  in  the 
future,  one  is  Impressed  with  the  nrobability  of  a resurgent 
conservative  coalition.  Even  during  the  liberal  years  of  the 
1960's,  The  Congressional  Quarterly  notes  that  the  conservative 
coalition  (conservative  Republicans  and  Southern  Democrats) 
won  on  the  average  between  70-80  percent  of  the  issues  raised, 
not  counting  numerous  other  issues  stifled  in  committee.  ' 

One  must  also  consider  material  contained  in  two  recent 
books  by  Kevin  Phillips  and  Scammon  ft  Watenburg.  Phillips  argues 
that  there  is  an  emerging  coalition  of  siiburbanites , whites,  the 
business  community,  the  plains.  South,  and  Southwest,  and 
religious  fiindamentallsts  which  insure  a Republican  majority. 
Unfortunately  for  Phillips,  he  would  have  been  more  correct  had 
he  said  a Presidential  majority.  From  our  perspective,  the 
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moderate-conservative  of  either  party,  a Ford  or  a Jackson  would 
have  a good  chance  of  winning,  if  the  Conservative  majority  were 
not  split  by  an  even  more  conservative  candidate  like  Wallace. 

Scammon  & Watenburg  caution  that  a liberal  should  Judge  the 
issues,  playing  down  the  social  and  playing  up  the  economic  ones. 

The  latter  evoke  "New  Deal"  nostalgia  and  populist  appeal.  What 
adds  up  to  these  authors  is  a continuation  or  strengthening  of 

the  conservative  coalition  in  national  politics.  "New  Politics" 
of  a liberal  stripe  appears  viable  only  in  local  elections. 

What  this  brings  us  to  is  that  Barfield's  logic  of  metropol- 
item  growth  appears  to  be  a trend-line  projection  for  what  will 
occur  urban  form.  Banfleld  indicates  that  every  city  administration 
has  at  least  three  elements  which  narrow  their  base  of  choice: 

(l)  population  increase,  (2)  technology  auid  its  impact  on  Jobs 
and  transportation,  and  (3)  the  distribution  of  wealth  and  income 
6uid  its  impact  on  new  housing.  Accordingly,  Banfleld  asks,  "why 
urban  crisis?"  "Urban  crisis"  to  him  is  a definition  conjured  by 
the  middle-class  liberals.  Urban  decay  is  really  Just  the  working- 
class  and  lower-class  life  style.  The  middle  class  defines  environ- 
ment aesthetically  and  the  working  class  defines  it  functionally. 

So  the  classes  (middle  vs.  the  working  class  and  poor)  do  not  mix. 

As  the  lower  classes  and  working  classes  spread,  the  middle  classes 
and  upper  classes  move  farther  away  from  the  central  city. 

Spread  was  also  encouraged  by  mechanical  refrigeration  and 
canned  food  which  displaced  bo8u*ding  houses  and  restaurants  as 
neighborhood  centers.  The  automobile  and  modern  highway  construction 
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allovtjd  the  middle  class  to  flee  to  their  new  FIlA-f Inanced  homes 
In  the  suburbs.  The  GI  Bill,  GI  loans,  and  tract  housing  also 
helped  encourage  spread.  After  World  War  II,  due  to  farm  fore- 
closures, there  was  a rapid  Influx  of  blacks,  southern  whites, 
and  unskilled  workers  into  the  city,  further  heightening  the 
middle  class  flight  to  the  suburbs.  Having  left  the  central  city, 
they  return  by  car  to  work  and  perceive  an  "urban  crisis." 

According  to  Banfield,  there  is  actually  less  substandard  housing 
and  fewer  poor  today  in  the  city  than  ever  before. 

Banfield 's  suggestions  on  ways  to  Improve  the  city  include: 

(l)  totally  stopping  population  growth  now,  (2/  discovering 
technology  that  will  make  building  upward  cheaper  than  building 
outward,  and  (3)  effecting  major  Income  redistribution  (which 
cannot  be  envisioned  in  a private  enterprise  system). 

Liberal  reforms,  of  public  housing,  urban  renewal,  7.PG , 
services  strategies  for  the  poor,  appear  likely  to  be  doomed. 

And  sociologists,  urbanologists , city  planners  alike  are  suspect 
for  liberal  reforms  that  have  backfired.  The  urban  coalition  Is 
shaky  because  to  many  blacks , urban  reform  means  urban  renewal 
which  also  may  mean  "Negro  removal."  Suburbanites  are  antagonistic 
or  apathetic  and  Americans  of  southern  and  eastern  European 
heritage  see  urban  reform  as  something  to  benefit  blacks.  According 
to  Michael  Novak,  the  latter  envision  the  'eood  life"  as  centering 
on  local  neighborhood  and  parish  interests,  rather  than  the  "good 
world"  of  the  larger  societal  millieu. 
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CHAPTER  THREE 

TRANSPORTATION  AND  HOUSING 


INTRODUCTION 

This  chapter  discusses  the  social  and  economic  Implications 
of  tvo  highly  visible  and  important  features  of  urban  form,  trans- 
portation and  housing.  Transportation  vill  be  discussed  first. 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  Is  to  give  the  reader  a broad  general 
outline  of  why  certain  transportation  and  housing  patterns  currently 
exist  and  why  certain  patterns  may  emerge  In  the  future.  When 
pertinent,  description  will  extend  to  all  levels  from  national  to 
IocilL.  Alternative  scenarios  will  be  presented,  and  the  authors 
own  projections  and  estimates  will  be  included. 

TRANSPORTATION 

SUPER-INDUSTRIALISM  ~ TREND-LINE  ASSUMPTIONS 
HISTORY  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

The  beginning  of  the  American  city  can  be  visualized  as  a 
tightly  compacted  €urea  where  mobility  was  by  foot  or  animal  power. 

Up  to  World  War  II,  mass  transit  systems  were  major  carriers 
for  many  in  the  city.  From  that  time  period  on,  the  automobile 
became  the  vehicle  of  personal  conveyance.^ 

Mortimer  gives  an  overview  of  the  early  problems  of  mass 
transit  systems  and  why  they  failed  during  the  war  years. 
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"...Some  of  these  financial  failures  were  due 
to  poor  planning;,  inefficient  operation  or  even 
financial  chicanery.  There  were  other  failures 
caused  by  excessive  and  j.nrealistic  demeinds  written 
into  transit  franchises.  Most  transit  companies 
were  required  to  remove  the  snow,  not  only  from 
their  tracks  but  also  from  the  adjacent  traffic  -anes 
of  the  streets.  They  were  required  to  sprinkle  the 
streets  to  keep  down  the  dust  and  the  blowinp  of  the 
pollutants.  Often  the  companies  were  required  to  build 
and  operate  lines  into  undeveloped  areas  of  the 
community  or  to  operate  all  nifrht  "Owl"  service  on  lines 
where  the  crews'  main  problem  became  loneliness.  Since 
there  was  a lot  more  patrons  than  stockholders , the 
companies  were  convenient  whipping  boys,  and  holding 
the  fare  down  became  a favorite  vote-getting  project  for 
the  local  politicians.  While  wages  and  power  costs  increased 
with  the  years,  fares  remained  comparatively  constant. 

When  one  views  the  buses,  trains,  tracks,  and  depots 
of  a modern  transit  system,  it  is  difficult  at  first 
glance  to  realize  that  a transit  system  is  a labor 
intensive  system.  A quick  check  of  a typical  transit 
system's  operating  report  will  show  how  much  money  is 
paid  out  in  wages . 


Since  the  war,  supnort  for  the  system  has  diminished  in  most 
areas.  A MAPA  report  indicates  the  situation  in  and  around  Omaha: 


"During  the  past  decade,  ridershlp  on  the  Omaha 
Transit  Company  (OTC)  system  has  dropped  from  over 
sixteen  million  revenue  passengers  annually  to  about 
eight  million  (a  51  percent  decline  in  rldership). 

This  decline  has  paralleled  the  national  trend  for  the 
first  half  of  the  sixties,  but  accelerated  in  the  last 
half  and  developed  a patronage  drop  much  greater  than 
the  industry  average.  In  an  effort  to  maintain  the 
revenue/cost  balance,  the  company  increased  fores  a 
number  of  times  during  the  period:  to  ?5i#  in  1966, 

30(#  in  1968,  35^  in  1969,  ^0^  in  1970,  and  l*5d  in  1972. 
Even  with  the  fare  increases  and  service  reductions,  a 
deficit  operation  was  forecast  for  197?,  and  OTC  announced 
that  it  would  cease  operation  on  June  30,  1072.  Although 
detailed  Information  is  not  available  for  City  Transit 


Lines,  Inc.  (CTL)  in  Council  Bluffs,  lova, 
it  is  apparent  from  a history  of  f8u:e  increases 
and  the  fact  that  the  city  of  Council  Bluffs 
was  subsidizing  the  operation  that  a similar 
trend  was  in  existence  there,  CTL  also 
annoimced  an  intended  cessation  of  services 
to  be  effective  June  30,  1972.'' 


Thus  the  automobile  emerges  as  the  predominant  mode  of  trams- 
portation.  Data  indicate  that  urban  Americans  will  use  the  auto 
for  even  the  shortest  trips.  In  many  instances,  anything  beyond 


three  blocks  requires  the  car. 


THE  AUTOMOBILE 


The  popularity  of  the  automobile  appears  to  be  viable  and 
enduring.  Auto  sales  (new  and  used)  should  not  dramatically 
decrease  throughout  the  1970's  and  into  the  e8u*ly  1980's.^  Some 
optimistic  projections  for  the  year  2000  envision  nearly  one 
car  for  every  adult. ^ Lindsey  notes  that  the  auto  is  expected  to 

Y 

remain  the  country's  number  one  meems  of  travel. 


Why  the  success  of  the  car?  Kieffer  (p.  258)  writes; 


"What  is  there  in  the  automobile's  hold  on  the 
public  that  could  be  usefully  incorporated  in  transit 
planning? 

1.  An  origin-to-destinatlon  method  of  trsmsportation . 

2.  Normally  available  at  all  times. 

3.  Goes  in  any  direction  at  the  whim  of  the  driver. 

*4 . Doesn't  have  to  stop  and  pick  up  others. 

5.  Provides  privacy  and  reasonable  safeguards  against 
the  annoyance  of  others. 
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No  other  method  of  transportation  since  the 
horse  and  buggy  has  afforded  such  advantages  to  the 
individual  driver  and  his  family. "g 

To  add  to  the  success  of  the  automobile,  an  elaborate  road 
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and  highway  system  has  emerged.  A motorist  can  now  drive  1,800 
miles  non-stop,  except  for  toll  booths  and  gasoline  fills,  from 
Massachusetts  to  South  Dakota.  The  interstate  highway  system  is 
now  about  two-thirds  complete.  Projections  are  to  link  every 
population  center  of  50,000  or  niore.^^  Even  land  around  the 
Interstate  has  increased  in  value. 

In  the  study  area,  it  would  anpear  that  the  socio-economic 

system  is  highly  adapted  to  the  automobile.  Nebraska  state's 

six-year  highway  programs  do  not  list  contracts  for  transit  or 
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aggregrate  transportation  concepts.  The  researchers  were 
impressed  with  the  summary  report  of  each  state  in  the  1972 
National  Transportation  Report,  while  the  report  favored  and 
outlined  the  uses  of  mass  transit  systems,  the  Nebraska  summary 
demurred ; 

"The  Nebraska  Department  of  Roads,  however,  had 
strong  reservations  about  the  conduct  and  intent  of 
study  regarding  time  constraints,  data  limitations,  and 
theoretic  context  of  the  study,  and  especially  regarding 
the  possibility  of  future  diversion  of  highway  funds  to 
non-highway  programs. 

Highway  use  has  bourgeoned  in  the  study  area,  with  heavy 
stress  patterns  indicated  not  only  on  Interstate  60,  but  southward 
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on  highways  , 73,  75,  and  northward  on  highway  77  to  Fremont. 
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If  the  auto  survives  in  the  future,  however.  It  may  change 


as 


indicated  by  Financial  World: 


"...The  transportation  and  travel  field  will  be  one 
of  the  giants  in  the  U.  S.  economy  over  the  next  65  years . 
The  motorist  probably  will  be  driving  a car  with  a differ- 
ent transmission  system,  and  a radically  new  engine,  as 
compared  with  those  in  use  today.  And  he  may  not  even 
have  to  steer  the  vehicle,  — it  will  be  propelled  down 
a highway  merely  by  keeping  it  fixed  on  an  electric 


Others  suggest  charges  Just  as  dramatic. 
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MASS  TRANSIT  FORMS 


Hot  everyone  is  enamored  with  the  auto,  however.  With  continued 
growth  in  the  cities,  there  appears  to  be  another  approach  to  the 
carrier  operations 


"Los  Angeles  is  planning  two  express  lines  for 
buses  only  on  a stretch  of  the  San  Bernadlno  Freeway. 
Mansfield,  Ohio  is  testing  a dial-a-bus  service 
developed  by  Ford  Motor  Company.  Dallas  is  trying 
out  electronic  devices  that  control  cars  seeking 
to  enter  expressways,  and  New  York  City  is  expanding 
its  new  network  of  computer-controlled  traffic  lights. 
Paris  is  digging  up  the  Place  Vendome  and  other 
historic  sites  for  underground  parking,  and  Florence 
is  the  latest  Italian  city  to  create  a pedestrieui 
island,  a sizable  section  of  downtown  closed  to 
the  private  car."^g 


The  impact  of  the  growing  number  of  cars  should  be  felt 
most  keenly  in  America's  cities.  In  Los  Angeles,  autos  are 
nmltlplylng  faster  than  people.  The  country's  present  3-5  million 
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cars  will  double  In  the  next  decade,  and  "by  the  end  of  this 

decade,  metropolitan  traffic  voliomes  are  projected  to  increase 

roughly  percent  in  Pittsburgh,  50  percent  in  Boston,  and 
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90  percent  in  Detroit."  Planners  predict  tnat  traffic  will  be 
moving  slower  and  slower  in  the  future  despite  regional  expendi- 
tures already  totalling  $3  billion  for  new  highways  and  arterial 
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roads,  and  $1.1  billion  for  a rail  rapid-transit  system. 

Freeways  were  once  thought  to  be  the  answer,  but  downtown 
freeway  construction  is  being  blocked  in  city  after  city.  Some 
now  regal d freeways  as  an  enticement  to  people  to  drive  downtown 
where  eunple  parking,  in  many  cases,  does  not  exist.  "Between  250 
and  300  square  feet  of  space  is  needed  for  every  car  that 
commuters  park  in  the  city.  Most  highway  interchanges  built  to 
accomodate  auto  commuters  take  up  at  least  forty  acres  of  land 
and  sometimes  twice  as  much."  Chicago's  Street  Commissioner 
James  McDonough  declares,  "The  greatest  answer  to  the  traffic 
problem  is  rapid  transit  and  subwnys."‘^  Other  transportation 
people  also  believe  that  coping  with  today's  traffic  requires  that 
some  demand  be  shifted  from  private  auto  to  public  transit. 

The  American  Treuisit  Association  figures  that  "one  rail 
track  can  move  70,000  persons  as  hour.  One  exclusive  bus  lane 
can  carry  1+0,000  persons  an  hour.  But  only  1*,500  motorists  can 
travel  on  one  lane  of  expressway  in  an  hour  using  the  typical 
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passenger  load  of  one  and  one-half  persons  per  car." 

One  of  the  more  popular  modes  of  mass  transit  being  used  in 
cities  around  the  country  is  the  bus.  Milwaukee  is  a leader  in 
this  form  of  transportation.  Milwaukee's  buslane  idea  now  cuts 
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a 56-minute  ride  from  the  suburbs  to  downtown  to  33  minutes.  Two 

out  of  five  riders  who  now  ride  the  bus  formerly  drove  their  cars 
25 

into  Milwaukee.  They  park  in  fringe  lots  at  shopping  centers, 
then  board  the  bus  for  quick  and  efficient  tranaportatlon. 

Milwaukee  is  now  planning  to  build  a two-lane  highway  next  to  an 
existing  freeway  exclusively  for  buses.  The  bualanes  are  expected 
to  be  congestion -free,  ciu'rylng  U7,000  riders  each  weekday  by  1990, 
or  25  percent  of  the  rush-hour  travelers  who  commute  along  that 
busy  corridor.  This  would  mean  a reduction  of  about  6,000  in  the 
number  of  cars  that  might  otherwise  be  drawn  into  and  parked  in 
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Milwaukee.  Buses  have  an  ImportMt  advantage  over  the  fixed 
rail  systems.  Not  only  cem  they  go  over  50  miles  per  hour  on 
private  lanes , they  can  pick  up  and  drop  off  commuters  in  downtwon 
sectors  of  business  district.  They  also  permit  wide  flexibility 
in  routing. 

Some  believe  that  a better  solution  is  one  which  combines 
the  convenience  of  the  auto  with  the  high-capacity  rate  of  the 
rapid  transit.  One  such  system  is  called  dual -mode.  It  would 
operate  in  two  modes,  either  manually  driven  on  conventional 
highways  or  under  automatic  control  over  special  guideways.  On 
the  guideway,  euLl  driver  functions  would  be  performed  automatically, 
with  the  vehicle  picking  up  its  guidance  and  speed  instantaneously 
from  a third  rail.  The  driver  could  read  or  relax  until  his  exit. 

A single  guideway  7 or  8 feet  wide  could  carry  the  same  number  of 
cao'S  as  5 lanes  of  highway,  10,000  vehicles  (or  15,000  people)  per 
hour . 

The  dual -mode  system  is  still  filled  with  many  unknowns. 

General  Motors  had  shied  away  from  developing  the  dual-mode  because 
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the  possible  damages  in  case  of  accident  would  be  so  great  that 
special  legislation  limiting  liability  would  oe  needed.  "The 
fail-safe  mechanism  to  assure  safety  at  high  speeds  bumper  to  bumper 
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have  yet  to  be  developed  and  proven." 

Other  cities  in  the  United  States  eu-e  using  different  types  of 
mass  transit  systems:  New  subways  and  urban  rail  lines  are  being 

built  or  definitely  planned  for  construction  in  San  Francisco, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Atlanta,  Baltimore,  Los  Angeles,  Miami, 
Minneapolis-St . Paul,  Pittsburgh,  and  Seattle.  Extension  of 
existing  rail-transit  systems  are  being  built  or  planned  in 
New  York,  Chicago,  Boston,  Cleveland,  and  Philadelphia. 

Subway  construction  is  being  considered  in  Buffalo,  St.  Louis, 
Dallas,  Houston,  and  Detroit.  Many  cities  are  developing  bus 
routes  — lanes  which  are  restricted  solely  to  buses  and  built 
alongside  existing  freeways.  These  Ismes  connect  large  parking 
facilities  in  the  suburbs  and  downtown  areas.  Los  Angeles  is 
considering  a twelve-mile  busway  eastward  from  the  city  core, 
making  use  of  a rail  right-of-way.  Washington  has  exclusive  bus 
lanes  under  construction  on  Shirley  Highway  south  of  the  city. 
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When  these  are  completed,  the  riding  time  would  be  cut  in  half. 

The  city  will  also  "Install  a computer  to  control  lights  at  major 
intersections  throughout  the  city,  and  buses  will  have  sensing 
units  that  can  change  the  lights  to  green  as  they  approach  an 
intersection,  thus  moving  mass  transit  faster. Pittsburgh 
is  working  on  two  such  busways,  using  a railroad  right-of-way  and 
an  old  trolley  car  route.  Detroit  is  acquiring  right-of-way  for 
for  proposed  lanes  in  an  expressway  median. 
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The  Washington  Bureau  of  the  Omaha  World  Herald  suggests  the 
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viability  of  the  buslane  system, 
following  eLlternatives : 


Others  have  suggested  the 


1.  Car  pools  sponsored  by  corporations  located  on  stress 
33 
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corridors . ' 

2.  Strategic  air  travel. 
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3 . Tube  trains . 

U.  Personal  rapid  transit. 
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5.  Automated  highways. 

6.  Movable  sidewalks,  downtown  segregation  of  cars,  and 
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minibus  support  service. 

7.  People  movers  — smaller-than-streetcar  vehicles  usually 

programmed  to  conform  to  the  traffic  flow  which  carry 

people  around  small  cities,  large  airports,  and  the  like. 

The  major  problem  lies  in  programming  the  special  demands 

of  individual  travelers  into  the  general  traffic  flow, 

a necessity  if  people  are  to  be  persuaded  to  abandon 
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their  private  cars. 

8.  Dial-a-ride  — a computerized  minibus  system,  allowing 
door-to-door  service  anywhere  in  town. 

9.  Tracked  air-cushioned  vehicles  which  ride  Just  above  the 
track  on  a cushion  of  compressed  air.  The  vehicle  could 
travel  at  150  miles  per  hour  initially,  smd  will  probably 
have  a feasible  speed  of  300  miles  per  hour.  It  might  be 
ideal  for  awkward  areas  like  southern  California,  where 
commuting  distances  range  from  50  to  200  miles  — too  long 
for  efficient  rail  service  and  too  short  for  big  airplanes. 
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Morris  Forgash,  In  his  article,  "Transportation:  Year  2000," 

forecasts  that  locomotives  will  be  nuclear-powered,  auid  the  cars 

and  tracks  will  be  wider.  Cars  will  be  cut  out,  switched  (sideways), 

auid  loaded  and  unloaded  automatically  by  radio-controlled  devices. 

People-pods  will  belifted  by  helicopter  from  convenient  locations 

in  major  cities  and  deposited  on  special  flat  cars  to  ride  in 

streamlined  comfort.  We  will  have  advanced  highways  equipped  with 

radio  beams  so  that  drivers  can  put  their  vehicles  on  automatic 

pilot.  Trucks  will  be  banned  from  city  streets.  Monorails  in 

the  air,  or  a "people  pipeline"  running  underground  will  relieve 
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the  congestion  choking  out  cities. 

For  the  mass  transit  to  develop,  however,  it  must  fulfill  these 
criteria:  To  be  effective,  a transit  system  must  be  used  by  the 

public.  This  requires  that  transit  be  maule  more  attractive  relative 
to  the  auto.  This  will  require  considerable  effort  in  various  areas, 
including  the  provision  of  better,  more  extensive  transit  service 
at  an  acceptable  fare,  combined  with  other  methods  designed  to 
increase  the  utility  of  transit  relative  to  the  auto.  It  will 
involve  innovative  measures  which  will  give  transit  vehicles  priority  1 

and  even  exclusive  facilities  over  which  to  operate.  It  will  ^ 

involve  the  development  of  park-and-ride  lots  and  other  special 
facilities.  More  importantly,  it  will  involve  some  measure  of 
public  financial  support  to  offset  some  of  the  costs  of  improved 
transit.  If  the  citizens  of  the  metropolitan  area  react  to  these 
incentives  to  use  transit,  as  well  as  to  the  need  to  conserve 
resources  and  preserve  the  urban  environment,  the  transit  mode  for 
moving  people  can  again  become  an  importsmt  nairt  of  the  total 
transportation  system  and  serve  a valuable  function  in  providing 
mobility  to  the  residents  of  the  metropolitar  area.  If  the  citizens 
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of  the  metropolitan  aurea  elect  to  continue  to  purchase  automobiles 
at  the  current  rate  and  to  allow  the  continued  decline  of  the  public 
tremsit  system,  then  it  appears  that  the  need  for  expansion  of  the 
street  and  highway  system  is  inevitable.  A higher  transit  patronage 
would  still  not  eliminate  the  need  for  an  Improved  basic  system  of 
four-lane  and  some  six-lane  arterial  streets.  To  be  effective, 
the  transit  system  itself  must  have  a good  system  of  streets 
and  highways  over  which  to  operate.  Increased  use  of  transit 
necessarily  assumes  the  ability  to  move  the  transit  vehicles  at 
greater  speeds  than  In  the  past,  and  this  requires  an  improved  basic 
street  and  highway  grid  system. 

TRANSPORTATION  ANB  POLITICS 

In  his  "Urban  Transportation  of  the  Future",  Robert  Ayres 
suggests  that  political  considerations  play  an  Important  part  In 
the  transit  system.  He  Indicates  that  mass  transit  is  less  viable 
In  our  economic  configuration  because  it  is  presently  difficult  to 
Incorporate  into  the  market  system.  The  auto  companies  have  little 
Incentive  to  participate  but  are  still  involved  in  some  of  the 
research.  Further,  the  future  of  urban  transportation  depends 
upon  which  political  coalition  wins.  To  make  the  issue  understandable, 
he  suggests  two  "teams":  "Now  let  us  look  at  the  characteristics  of 

the  urban  transportation  market:  There  is  an  exchange  transaction. 

There  is  (some)  competition.  There  are  buyers  and  sellers,  whom 
you  might  call  players,  because  the  market  is  very  much  like  a 
game  in  the  mathematical  sense  of  the  word.  I would  like  to 
suggest  the  oversimplified  but  not  totally  inappropriate  notion 
that  the  players  in  the  market  may  be  viewed  as  belonging  to  two 
teams.  I will  call  one  team  red  and  the  other  blue.  The  red  team 
consists  of  the  automobile  industry,  the  petroleinn  industry,  the 
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state  highway  departments,  the  Federal  Highway  Administration,  the 
construction  industry,  the  cement  industry,  and  most  suburbanites  — 
at  least,  most  suburban  politicians.  The  blue  team  is  hard  to 

identify  for  certain.  The  U.  S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  . 

Development  probably  belongs  on  the  blue  team,  along  with  the  Office  j 

of  Economic  Opportunity.  Secretary  of  Transportation  Alan  Boyd  has 

been  talking  like  a blue.  New  York  Mayor  John  Lindsay  is  also  a blue 

as  is  Ralph  Nader.  Poor  people  are  definitely  blue.  Members  of  the 

red  team  believe  generally  that  low  density  development  of  the 

suburban  type  is  a good  thing.  They  do  not  like  crowds  (at  least 

on  foot).  They  believe  everybody  should  have  wheels,  and  mass 

transit  should  be  left  to  buses,  nothing  else.  A city's  major 

needs,  the  red  team  holds,  are  more  freeways  and  better  parking 

facilities.  High  density  development  should  be  discouraged  and 

where  it  exists  should  be  allowed  to  die  on  the  vine.  No  tajc  money 

should  subsidize  high  density  urban  centers.  High  density  is  bad 

for  people.  The  blue  team  maintains  that  cities  exist,  and  can't 
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be  legislated  out  of  existence.  Most  of  our  people  live  in  urban  j 

areas,  and  urban  areas  without  downtowns  are  economic,  architectural, 

and  cultural  absurdities.  Moreover,  city  living  is  a well  tried  and 

ancient  form  of  human  association.  People  need  a variety  of 

communities  and  they  like  diversity  of  surroundings,  access  to 

specialized  services,  and  the  amenities  that  only  a city  can  provide. 

As  far  as  transportation  is  concerned,  the  blue  team  believes  that 
cities  need  some  freeways  to  be  sure,  but  also  alternatives  to 
freeways  and  automobiles  — alternatives  like  minibuses,  automated 
electric  taxis,  'demand-activated ' computer-scheduled  Jitneys, 
moving  sidewalks,  and  so  on.  The  blue  team  argues,  moveover , that 
in  the  past  cities  have  paid  taxes  for  highways  which  benefited 
the  suburbs  and  drained  the  citle.s  of  their  high  income  citizens. 

Suburbanites  have  run  away  from  their  social  resp>onsibllitles , 
and  now  the  city  needs  help.  A forecase  of  future  urban 
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transportation  technology  is  equivalent  to  a forecast  of  the  outcome 

of  the  game  being  played  between  reds  and  blues.  On  the  basis  of 

the  existing  relative  economic  and  political  power  of  these  two 

teams  everybody  in  his  right  mind  would  clearly  pick  red  as  the 

winner,  although  he  perhaps  wouldn't  want  to  predict  any  absolute 
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victory. " 

In  terms  of  mass  transit,  the  Public  Transportation  Assistance 
Act  was  passed  by  Congress  in  November  19T0,  but  the  funds  were  not 
large.  ' The  Bill  in  1973  to  divert  funds  from  highway  to  mass 
transit  systems  failed  in  Congress.  Prom  the  foregoing,  it  would 
appear  that,  given  trendline  assumptions,  there  will  be  a continuance 
of  auto  dominated  systems. 

TRANSPORTATION  AND  URBAN  FORM 

Row  does  transportation  translate  into  man-land  relationships? 
According  to  Cooley,  the  city  emerges  because  of  transportation. 

The  urban  structure  is  a manifestation  of  at  least  two  major  intersects 
of  transpcrtatlon.  For  the  Omaha-Councll  Bluffs  eu'ea,  the  Intersects 
were  probably  the  Missouri  River  and  the  Transcontinental  Railroad. 

The  intersect  enhances  the  city's  power  in  >rtiat  Cooley  called  the 
"power  of  transfer"  — that  is,  the  power  to  transfer  goods  from 
one  dissimilar  transportation  mode  to  another.  From  power  of 
transfer,  economic  power  accrues,  for  exeunple,  in  the  comparative 
advantage  of  industrial  location.  Razzle,  Semple  and  others  have 
studied  the  physiographic  and  topographic  aspects  of  location 
which  cause  transportation  "breaks"  from  (e.g.  rail  to  %fater). 

Since  Cooley,  various  methodologies  for  studying  transportation 

land  relationships  have  been  applied,  including  land  use,  trip- 
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purpose,  regression,  Markov  chains,  and  gravity  models.  Isord 
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has  described  location  theory  and  space  preference.  Huff  has 
suggested  that  age  is  the  most  dominant  element  in  consumer  space 
preference,  followed  by  personality,  sex,  education,  mental  synthesiz- 
ing abilities,  occupation,  and  income.  Spatial  factors  play  a 
significant  role  in  determining  individual  movement  patterns  such 
as  space  preference  of  the  individual,  his  location  in  the  overall 
space  economy,  and  the  relative  ease  with  which  he  may  move  from 
place  to  place  within  the  system. 

Important  variables  in  terms  of  transportation  focus  on 

"axial  growth."  This  growth  forms  around  the  major  modes  of 

transportation.  From  analysis  of  historical  city  patterns, 

various  transportation  systems  can  encourage  various  urban  forms. 

Early  foot  £ind  animal  power  encouraged  compaction.  Later,  mass 

transit  systems  continued  concentration,  but  also  encouraged 

sectoral  growth  along  rail  corridors.  Automobiles  travelling 

Interstate  and  sa'terial  highways  have  caused  amoeba-11 he  spread. 

Given  the  continuous  use  and  dominance  of  the  automobile,  further 
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quasi-colloidal  dispersion  or  sprawl  is  envisioned. 

TRANSPORTATION  PROJECTIONS 

Barring  major  changes  such  as  a permanent  energy  crisis,  it 
appears  quite  likely  that  individual  autos  (of  some  form)  with 
their  complementary  roewi  system  will  continue  as  the  dominant 
mode  of  transportation.  Auto  travel  should  prevail  because; 

1.  The  political  coalition  can  ensure  its  survival. 

2.  The  auto  is  the  safest  buffer  from  crime  and  racial  tension. 

3.  Those  most  likely  to  suffer  from  congestion  and  pollution 
near  their  places  of  residence  generally  do  not  form  a strong 
coalition. 
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It  would  appear  to  these  authors  that  engineers,  planners, 

and  others  who  envision  future  mass  transit  systems  overlook  these 

supports  to  private  auto  use  and  miss  the  importance  of  the 
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political  coalition  and  where  it  is  likely  to  reside. 

Trend-line  projections  would  also  include  some  mass  transit, 
however.  The  researchers  suggest  that  this  might  occur  in  Omaha: 

(l)  a short  haul,  singular  PRT  with  the  express  purpose  of  mass 
transit,  but  with  the  real  purpose  of  consimer  retail  support.  The 
system  would  act  as  a quick  safe  method  to  transport  shoppers 
from  the  Westroads  to  Crossroads,  and  downtwon.  It  would  lighten 
parking  problems  at  University  of  Nebraska -Omaha ; (2)  bus  expressways 
to  enhance  MAT's  transit  program  and  redirect  some  road  stress; 

(3)  downtown  restriction  of  auto's  in  a 1*  to  6 block  radius  with  the 
creation  of  a major  parking  area,  and  a short,  attractive  movable 
sidewalk  between  lot  and  key  commercial  areas.  The  sidewalk, 
however,  may  have  more  promotional  and  aesthetic  qualities  than 
practical  use,  and,  (U)  a small  fleet  of  minibuses  to  move  the  people 
within  the  downtown  section.  The  overwhelming  amount  of  tax  dollars 
will  probably  be  spent  on  the  auto  and  auto  related  modes , however , 
with  mass  transit  servicing  support  and  aesthetic  functions.  The 
mass  transit  may  be  triggered  by  the  city's  concern  to  duplicate, 
in  a small  way,  what  is  occurring  on  a slightly  larger  level  in  the 
megapolitan  belt. 

SUPER-INDUSTRIALISM  — NON-TREND  LINE  ASSUMPTIONS 
A MASS  TRANSIT  SOCIETY 

If  the  following  conditions  should  occur,  one  might  expect  an 
extensive  mass  transit  system  development:  (l)  a "green  revolution" 

of  life  style;  (2)  a viable  environmental  and  urban  coalition; 
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(3)  a move  toward  post-Keynesian  social-market  political  economy; 

(4)  heavy  expenditures  in  research  and  development  for  fast,  quick, 
clean  and  safer  systems;  (5)  reduction  of  crime;  (6)  harmony  among 
dissenting  groups;  and  (7)  master  land  planning  and  community 
fiscal  regiilation.  Accepting  these  conditions,  it  would  appear 
that  the  high  speed  urban  mass  transit  system  would  emerge.  Even 
then,  the  authors  would  still  predict  some  individual  auto  travel. 

In  terms  of  population  distribution,  the  shape  of  the  city  would 
tend  toward  concentration,  although  some  horizontal  growth  would 
occur  along  sectoral  lines . 

AN  INTERSTATE  SYSTEM 

If  the  highway  system  is  seen  as  a viable  approach  to  transport 
people  from  the  city  to  the  suburbs,  then  more  arterlals  and  inter- 
states may  be  envisioned  than  even  in  our  trend-line  projections. 
Assxanlng  this,  every  major  city  would  have  an  interstate.  The  auto 
market  would  greatly  expand;  parking,  congestion,  and  pollution 
(dependent  upon  the  kinds  of  anti-smog  devices  developed)  would 
present  problems  to  the  inner  city  and  suburban  ring,  but  not 
necessarily  to  the  same  degree.  City  government  emd  services  would 
continue  to  fragment  and  decentralize.  The  city  should  have  greater 
spread . 


HOUSING 


SUPER-INDUSTRIALISM  ~ TREND-LINE  ASSUMPTIONS 


INTRODUCTION 


In  the  early  1960's,  Peter  Seeger  popularized  a song  about 
"Little  boxes,"  pink  ones,  yellow  ones,  made  out  of  tlcky-tack. 

The  message  of  the  song  was  that  suburban  tract  housing  was 
monotonous,  bland,  and  a blight  on  the  landscape.  Suburban  tract 
housing  became  especially  popular  after  World  War  II,  with  the 
financing  of  new  mortgates  by  the  FHA.  For  many  it  was  the 
ideal  escape  from  the  city.  Though  outwardly  attractive  to  the 
consvnner,  tract  housing  of  Levitt  variety  was  not  favored  by 
planners  because  of  its  lack  of  amenity  and  originality.  Moreover, 
housing  was  responsible  for  large  amounts  of  land  consumption. 

In  the  inner  city  public  housing  has  fallen  into  disfavor 
among  pleinners  and  the  public  alike.  High-rise  developments 
have  proven  costly  to  builders  and  unsafe  to  tenants,  Pruitt-Igce 
in  St.  Louis  being  the  most  notorious  example.  "Tenant  rights" 
organizations  have  triggered  rent  strikes  to  enforce  demands  for 
better  housing  but  improvements  have  been  slow  in  coming. 

Where  land  developers  and  realtors  initiate  new  expansion,  it 
is  generally  outward,  on  the  urban  fringe.  Our  land  development 
system  appears  to  operate  on  a "trickle  down  theory."  The  typical 
middle  income  urban  neighborhood  begins  with  two-generation  families, 
as  opposed  to  singles  or  aged  couples.  Over  a period  of  time,  the 
neighborhood  slowly  deteriorates  and  the  single-owner  home  is  sold 
to  the  next  lower-income  group,  and  in  time  to  yet  another  lower- 
income  group.  In  the  meantime,  the  demographic  profile  begins  to 
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change  by  ethnicity,  income,  age,  and  family  life  style.  Single 
dwellings  become  multiple  ones  and  renters  out-number  owners. 

Because  the  regressive  nature  of  property  taxes  work  against  home 
improvements , landlords  find  that  more  revenue  can  be  generated  by 
dividing  single-family  dwellings  into  multi-family  units.  In  the 
end,  buildings  are  condemned  and  revert  back  to  the  city,  contributing 
only  to  land  disuse  and  tax  burden. 

On  the  other  hand,  suburban  growth  is  uninterrupted  unless 
there  is  a physical  barrier.  Suburbanites  derive  many  benefits 
from  their  location,  and  in  fact,  the  city  should  be  looked  upon  as 
a support  system  for  the  suburb.  Generally,  the  tax  base  is  lower 
since  suburbeinites  can  use  the  advantages  of  the  city  while  pre- 
serving intact  the  character  of  thier  own  neighborhoods.  Over  and 
above  that,  the  local  suburban  governments  can  be  more  directly 
responsive  to  their  needs  and  can  provide  better  services  such  as 
street  repair  and  snow  removal. 

Suburban  tract,  urban  dynamics  and  the  automobile  all  give 
rise  to  scatteration.^  It  would  appear  that  individual  reform 
programs  only  delay  this  process. 

HOUSING  — AN  OVERVIEW 


Where  are  we  today  in  terms  of  housing?  The  U.  S.  Depeirtment 
of  Commerce  reports: 

1.  For  the  first  time  in  U.  S.  history,  there  were  more  housing 
units  in  the  suburbs  than  in  the  central  cities  of  our  metropolitan 
areas  or  in  the  non-metropolitan  areas. 

2.  Home  ownership  grew  proportionately  more  among  blacks  than 
among  whites  between  i960  and  1970. 
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3.  There  was  a great  increase  In  the  number  of  mobile  homes 
and  trailers  during  the  1960's. 

U.  The  number  of  apartments  increased  proportionately  more 
than  single-family  homes  during  i960  and  1970. 

5.  The  value  of  our  homes  went  up  greatly  from  i960  to  1970. 

6.  There  was  a similarly  large  increase  in  the  amount  paid 
for  renting  homes. 

7.  Homes  in  1970  were  less  crowded  than  in  I96O  and  earlier. 


8.  More  homes  had  basic  plumbing  in  1970  than  ever  before.' 


It  would  appear  for  Americans  that  there  axe  now  more  renters 

than  home  owners,  but  both  have  Increases  because  of  an  undoubllng 

of  households.  The  shrinkage  of  extended  families  and  upsurge  of 

neo-loc8Ll  ones,  may  also  account  for  statistics  which  show  that 

housing  is  less  crowded.  Brown  thinks  we  will  see  more  single  neo- 
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local  family  dwellings. 

The  land  development  system  has  other  implications  for  Omaha. 

Nearly  half  the  homes  have  been  built  since  1950.  Housing  in 

the  study  area's  counties  has  grown  significantly^  and,  not 

surprisingly  .land  values  continue  to  increase.^  In  1970,  the 

MAPA  housing  studies  noted  that  the  three-county  area  of  Washington, 

Ijouglas  and  Sarpy  Counties  had  10  percent  substandao'd  housing; 

this  is  higher  than  the  national  average,  and  most  of  it  is  located 
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In  the  urban  core.  In  January  1973,  the  Omaha  World  Herald 

i^*»'-ted  no  significant  changes  in  core  housing  since  the  first 

of  19bb.  If  the  existing  land  development  system  continues, 

-.anrlng  will  not  be  very  effective.  Terry  Forseberg,  media 

«.-»T  a j -Ity  hall  reporter,  notes  that  Omaha  has  had  10  new 
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*he  last  15  years. 


FUTURE  HOUSING 


What  vill  housing  be  like  in  the  future  if  there  are  no 
dramatic  social  and  economic  changes?  Possibly  the  most  novel 
aspect  of  housing  will  be  in  the  Interior.  Northwestern  Bell  pro- 
jects picture  phones  for  the  Minneapolis  area  by  1976-78,^*^  Video 
screens,  flexible  walls,  functional  furniture,  increased  use  of 
plastics,  and  frequent  changes  in  living  styles  matching  life-cycle 
changes  are  likely  to  occur. Neither  the  exterior  nor  the  type  of 
construction  will  be  dramatically  different,  however,  due  to 
effective  opposition  by  the  building  trades  and  local  developers. 

Cl6u:k  expects  that  by  the  end  of  the  1980's,  modular  housing  will 
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sweep  custom  building,  except  for  the  luxury  market.  He  also 

sees  the  cost  of  housing  encouraging  smaller  homes  and  less  yard 
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space.  Moore  gives  this  analysis; 

"New  housing  and  urban  redevelopment  will  create  such 
a large  market  for  the  home  construction  industry  that 
it  will  finally  have  to  Innovate  and  make  changes  to 
keep  up."^j^ 

Fowler  of  the  New  York  Times  also  sees  demand  for  new  construction 

as  requiring  mass  production. The  Omaha  World  Herald  credits  past 

Mayor  Eugene  Leahy  for  promoting  some  compromises  on  modular 
l6  IT 

systems.  ’ On  the  other  hand,  U.  S.  News  and  World  Report  takes 
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note  of  recent  court  battles  that  have  favored  custom  builders. 

Modular  systems  appear  to  be  the  key  to  solving  American  housing 
problems  according  to  an  ABC  documentary,  'The  Building  Innovators . 

If  moduleu-  systems  do  not  succeed,  there  would  be  major  increases  in 
suburban  apartments,  condomimlums , and  mobile  hemes.  In  some 
respects,  the  mobile  home  of  the  future  may  be  the  prefab  and  the 
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tract  house  of  the  World  War  II  era.  Frcxn  our  perspective,  degree 

of  spread  Is  dependent  upon  modularism.  If  modularism  succeeds, 

we  will  see  higher  land  consumption  than  if  it  does  not.  On  the 

other  hand,  unplanned  mobile  homes  and  apcurtment  dwellings  may  take 

a lot  less  land,  hut  they  may  also  provide  less  space  devoted  to 
18 

green  areas. 

Over  emd  above  the  modular  issue,  there  is  speculation  that 

the  construction  industry  will  centralize  and  that  the  majority  of 
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new  housing  starts  will  occur  in  the  southern  half  of  the  Nation. 
HOUSING  AND  URBAN  FORM 

In  general,  single-family  dwellings  and  their  outdoor  spaces 
are  large  consumers  of  land . Every  major  new  design  tries  to 
Incorporate  privacy  and  territorality  into  living  space  while  at 
the  same  time  economizing  on  land  consumption.  In  terms  of  the 
environment,  housing  consiunes  35  percent  of  the  Nation's  energy 
product ion. 

Data  on  consumer  preference  and  land  use  indicate  that  income 
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is  still  the  major  veu:iable.  Besides  income,  stage  in  life  cycle, 

life  style  preference,  and  attitudes  toward  Journey  to  work  are  also 

important.  Shifts  of  residence  appear  dependent  upon  price,  type 

of  house,  type  of  neighbors,  community  institutions,  and  location 
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with  respect  to  a Job.  Single-family  dwelling  is  correlated 
with  spread.  Depending  upon  the  types  of  land  control,  multi-family 
dwellings  and  condomimiums  can  consume  less  land  and  provide  more 
green  spaces.  Physical  layout  of  living  space  cem  also  Influence 
social  relations  with  respect  to  privacy,  security,  and  Identity. 
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In  aummary,  man -land  relationships  are  dependent  upon  the  type 
of  housing  and  their  physical  distance  from  each  other. 

SUPER-INDUSTRIALISM  — NON-TREND  ASSUMPTIONS 
AN  ARCOLOGICAL  SOCIETY 

What  if  there  is  a dramatic  change  in  the  social -economic 
spectrum  akin  to  the  Green  Revolution?  What  effect  would  this  have 
on  housing?  Megapolitan  growth  would  be  concentrated  in  the  urban 
core  and  in  new  towns.  Growth  itself  would  be  controlled  through 
governmental  agencies  via  an  overall  master  plan  which  incorporates 
zoning,  ordineinces,  housing  codes,  and  statutes. 

Soleri  suggests  such  an  "arcology"  where  man  and  land  are 
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viewed  as  working  in  harmony.  Large  numbers  of  people  would 
distribute  themselves  in  building  systems  highly  adapted  to 
physical  and  social  space.  Greenbelts,  woods,  bike  paths,  and  man- 
made lakes  would  be  developed  within  the  urban  core,  yet  distributed 
in  such  a way  as  to  be  within  short  walking  distances  of  hlghrise 
apartments.  Industrial  parks  would  be  located  away  from  living 
areas  and  blended  into  the  natural  landscape.  Commuting  would  be 
accomplished  by  mobile  sidewalk,  electric  car,  and  by  personal 

rapid  transit  system.  Another  proposal  would  take  full  advantage 
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of  R.  Buckminster  Fuller's  geodiesic  domes. 

The  present  system  of  political  representation  based  on 
geography  would  be  replaced  by  one  based  on  occupation.  Government 
units  would  expeuid  beyond  locality  and  state  to  regional  dimensions. 
For  the  Omaha  area,  super -community  government  (with  corresponding 
neighborhood  city  hall)  would  encompass  perhaps  Omaha,  Council 
Bluffs,  the  surrounding  satellite  cities,  and  Lincoln.  Regional 
government  would  probably  be  based  in  Kansas  City. 

1T7 
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THE  RESTORATION  TRACT  SYSTEM 


On  the  other  hand,  what  if  the  system  should  revert  to  an 

earlier  industrial  system?  With  economic  growth  hased  more  on  the 

"real"  prosperity  of  laissez  faire  than  on  the  "forced"  prosperity 

of  Keynesianism,  there  might  be  a doubling  of  households.  Housing 

may  become  slightly  larger  and  more  functional  to  accommodate  the 
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larger  domestic  life. 

Though  public  buildings  and  much  private  housing  would  become 
quite  modest  in  appearance,  for  those  who  through  hard  work,  talent, 
and  inheritance  could  make  it  to  the  top  in  terms  of  the  "American 
Dream",  housing  would  be  palatial.  A new  "gold  coast"  would  return 
to  the  central  city.  Elegant,  hand-crafted  custom  housing  could  be 
produced  because  of  much-reduced  labor  costs.  Generally  the  spread 
that  would  occur  would  be  less  than  the  super-industrial  trends , 
but  more  than  an  arcologlcal  system. 

CONCLUSION 

Both  housing  and  transportation  are  visible  elements  of  urban 
life  and  must  be  included  in  futxire  projections  of  urban  form. 
Housing  and  its  spatial  distribution  are  highly  related  to  the 
existing  land  development  process,  one  most  likely  to  continue  into 
the  future.  Transportation  is  similarly  related  to  the  system  and 
will  likely  continue  with  the  dominance  of  the  prlwate  auto. 
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GHAPTBR  POUR 


URBAN  FORM 

In  this  chapter  the  authors  will  deal  with  specific  problems 
of  how  human  lifestyle  translates  into  land  form.  One  of  the  cru- 
cial aspects  of  urban  land  development  is  the  phenomenon  of  disper- 
sion. How  will  the  city  grow?  Geographers  have  identified  certain 
features  that  describe  urban  land  systems ; not  only  do  they  look  at 
core  and  fringe  growth,  but  also  at  such  social  characteristics  as 
population  size  and  composition,  household  units  and  housing  distri- 
bution, economic  characteristics,  political  behavior,  and  trans- 
portation networks.  The  form  of  the  city  is  the  intermixture  of 
these  human  aspects  and  activities  in  industrial,  commercial,  resi- 
dential, and  recreational  areas. 

As  MAPA  notes  in  its  comprehensive  plan,  growth  takes  place 

in  a variety  of  forms:  suburban  development,  urban  redevelopment; 

2 

new  towns;  and  the  like.  Growth  projections  and  planning  appear 

3 

to  be  shaping  urban  form.  From  the  available  secondai*y  sources 
along  with  interviews  with  numerous  experts,  we  will  attempt  to  out- 
line the  future  man— land  formation  in  the  country,  the  region,  the 
seven-county  study  area,  and  in  the  local  area.  Our  projections  will 
be  based  upon  various  dimensions  of  change  dependent  upon  both  trend 
and  non-trend  assumptions. 


SUP3i-INDUSTRIALI3M  — TREND-LINK  ASSUMPTIONS 


National  Growth 


Assuming  the  persistence  of  current  trends,  population  will 
increasingly  cluster  in  large  megapolitan  belts  along  both  coasts. 
According  to  Jerome  Pichard,  literally  half  the  population  will 
live  in  two  areas,  one  along  the  middle  Atlantic  coast,  and  the 
other  along  the  West  Coast.  Based  on  Series  "D"  projections,  eight 
out  of  every  ten  persons  will  live  in  28  metropolitan  regions.^ 

Regional  Growth 

As  noted  previously,  despite  urban  growth  in  the  Omaha- 
Council  Bluffs  vicinity  and  in  the  Kansas  City  area,  strip-city 
formations  will  not  appear  in  most  of  the  Plains  area.  The  growth 
of  the  region  should  be  less  than  in  most  other  areas  of  the 
country;  the  "megalopolis"  will  not  appear. 

Seven  County  Area 

The  scope  of  tiiis  study  covers  the  geographic  areas  of 
Douglas,  Sarpy,  Washington,  and  Gass  counties  in  Nebraska,  and 
Pottawattamie,  Mills,  and  Harrison  counties  in  lowa.^  All  the 
counties  were  founded  in  the  1850' s except  for  Mills,  which  was 
created  in  1847.^ 

Questionnaires  were  sent  to  every  small  community  in  the  area, 
asking  about  their  growth.  Information  was  sjjarse,  but  it  appears 
from  the  comments  received  and  our  observation  that,  given  cur- 
rent trends,  few  if  any  of  the  counties  will  expand  into  the  urban 
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rim  of  Omaha,  From  our  observations,  and  from  information 
received  from  a private  utility  report,  certain  communities  will 
become  part  of  the  Omaha  area  50  years  from  now.  These  communi- 
ties include  Gapehart,  Papillion,  Millard,  Bennington,  and 
Irvington.  Growth  will  occur  predominately  in  the  counties  of 
Douglas  and  Sarpy.  Repeating  the  population  projections  pre- 
sented in  Chapter  2,  we  project  the  following  growth  pattern  for 
the  seven  counties. 


Douglas 

Year  2020 
556,495 

Sarpy 

177,415* 

Gass 

17,217 

Washington 

17, 595 

Harrison 

9,902 

Mills 

8,091 

Pottawattamie 

88,739 

These  projections  are  based  on  as  assumption  of  1.8  children 
p>er  completed  family.  Our  feeling  is  that  the  total  socio-economic 
impact  on  the  family,  with  emphasis  on  mobility,  consumption,  and 
other  factors,  will  continue  to  reduce  family  size  and  that  large 
families  are  not  now  considered  the  positive  social  good  they  once 
were  thought  to  be.  Therefore  land  consumption  should  be  less  than 
that  based  on  ZPG  or  Series  "D"  projections. 


* Our  estimate 
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Omaha-Gouncil  Bliiffs  Area 

Given  super-industrial  trends,  what  will  the  city  look  like? 

(See  Figure  I. ) In  answering  this  we  consulted  leading  businessmen, 
land  developers,  academicians,  utilities  spokesmen,  city  planners, 
and  highway  officials.  Summaries  of  their  comment*  follow. 

! 

* 

Consultant,  Academician; 

Question:  Whiat  about  social  and  economic  distribution  — 

multiple  nuclei,  social,  or  sectoral  areas? 

Answer:  All  apply.  ' 

Question:  Do  you  buy  Garber's  study  ...  (in  terms  of 

neighborhoods )? 

Answer:  I don't  know,  Joe  Corbin  has  Council  Bluffs  informa- 

tion. 

Question:  Where  will  the  black  community  expand? 

Answer:  Where  they  can  — north  and  west. 

Question:  Southern  and  eastern  Europeans  — where  will  they 

expand  to? 

Answer:  Assimilation,  but  Jewish  community  is  different,  but 

that  area  is  breaking  up.  Many  to  apartments  in  West  Omaha. 


* Since  new  land  acquisition  or  redevelopment  involves  sensitive 
palitial  considerations,  anonymity  was  guaranteed  to  our  respandents. 
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Question:  Any  "strip  city"  formation  in  the  Omaha  area? 

Answer:  Compact,  smaller-median-ai7.ecl  city.  Power- 

structure  in  the  1960's  caused  movement  toward  Lincoln. 

Question;  What  about  more  urban  sprawl  or  urban  develop- 
ment? 


Answer:  If  Riverfront  comes  about  it  will  create  more 

residential. 

Question;  If  you  had  to  put  your  money  on  it? 

Answer;  For  the  next  10  years  at  least,  scattered  develop)- 
ment,  especially  to  the  north.  But  it  would  be  upper  class. 

Blacks  are  leary  along  with  East  Omaha  whites. 

Question:  Will  there  be  increased  vertical  growth,  enough 

to  preclude  sprawl? 

Answer:  May  slow  sprawl  but  developers  have  too  much 

invested  in  land  in  West  Omaha.  Omaha  National  Bank  plus  North- 
western Bell  factions  have  a lot  invested  in  the  Riverfront. 

Question:  What  about  double-Oodge  corridor? 

Answer;  No  double-Dodge  or  PRT.  Sees  citizen  group  partici- 
pation in  the  future.  People  see  how  others  will  make  money  on 
Riverfront. 
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Question:  How  do  you  see  growth  to  2020? 

Answer:  Active  people  in  Blair  and  Pottawattamie  County 

as  a "sleeping  giant".  Southern  Coxincil  Bluffs  area  industrial. 
Also  along  Interstate  near  and  around  Underwood,  Iowa. 

Question:  What  about  north-south  growth? 

Answer:  I see  more  Northside  growth  than  westward,  but 

no  highway  development  on  the  Nebraska  side;  but  I do  see  devel- 
opment on  the  Iowa  side  along  Interstate  29,  down  to  Cass  County. 

Question:  Do  you  see  any  reverse  growth  from  the  exurban 

ring  inward? 

Answer:  More  in  Sarpy  County,  Gretna  especially,  but  not 

Elkhom. 

Question:  What  about  Blair/Vlissouri  Valley? 

Answer:  Yes,  also  Mills,  maybe  its  a population  threshold 

thing.  Also  if  urban  renewal  in  Council  Bluffs  is  successful 
there  will  be  development  there,  but  everything  in  Iowa  is 
Des  Moines-oriented;  i.e.,  government. 

Question:  Why  can't  Council  Bluffs  attract  industry? 

Answer:  Stigma. 

Question:  Can  this  be  overcome? 
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Answer:  Maybe  to  people  in  southwest  Iowa  but  not  Omaha 

people,  and  that  is  where  the  money  must  come. 

Question:  In  migration,  how  do  you  see  this?  Will  people 

see  a mystique  about  the  Plains? 

Answer:  The  great  American  perception  is  a cultural  and 

physical  desert  ...  there  is  no  inystique.  Population  growth 
nationally  is  slowing.  Omaha  will  not  grow  faster.  No  mega- 
lopolis. I can  see  development  along  eastern  side  of  the 
Missouri  River. 

Question:  How  about  population? 

Answer:  Northern  (Bell)  people  have  looked  at  age-specific 

migration  - I960  to  1970,  but  averaged  down  to  zero  in  the  year 
2020.  Jetton  (Thomas  Jetton,  Director,  Economic  Research)  will 
tell  you  he*s  not  sure.  We  have  tended,  for  political  reasons, 
to  make  rural  counties  higher  than  Jetton's  and  urban  counties 
less.  Urban  areas  will  be  larger,  rural  areas  smaller,  with 
growth  in  the  outer  urban  ring. 

Question:  What  about  mass  transit? 

Answer:  Down  corridors,  but  will  still  need  autos. 

Question:  Downtown  area  ...  wiiat? 

Answer:  No  growth,  but  the  gasoline  crisis  will  freeze 

urban  sprawl.  An  interesting  factor  here  is  this:  Developers 

have  purchased  cheap  land  out  west  — with  cheap  land  one  should 


be  able  to  bvdld  cheap  housing.  Downtown  land  Is  exp>ensive  so 
this  indicated  that  higher-priced  housing  should  be  built  there. 
But  the  reverse  is  true.  This  says  something  about  the  market 
system.  There  has  been  a boom  in  condominiums  — because  every- 
one else  was  doing  it.  Both  types  of  development.  This  will 
take  away  from  s cat te ration. 

Question:  Do  you  see  less  scatters tion  ...  if  you  were 

doing  a trend  line,  how  would  it  look? 

Answer:  Amoeba  — egg-shaped.  Crucial  need  for  north- 

south  access.  Faster  north-south  expansion  than  western. 

Question:  What  about  iliverfront? 

Answer:  Incidental.  I see  it  as  recreational  ...  not 

a variable.  The  road  will  not  move  masses  of  people. 

Question:  One  last  question  ...  describe  Omaha  50  years 

from  now  ...  more  vertical  growth  than  horizontal? 

Answer:  Horizontal. 

Question:  Would  a rightest  or  liberal  tendency  in  the 

country  change  this  growth? 

Answer:  No  . . . trend  line. 
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utility  Spokesman; 

Development  will  occur  along  Interstate  toward  Lincoln.  This 
individ\ial  wants  a big  lake  between  Omaha  and  Lincoln  with  rapid 
transit  connected.  Aroxind  2000  this  trend  will  be  recognized. 

Omaha  growth?  Along  transportation  corridors.  Most  pres- 
sures would  indicate  westward. 

Council  Bluffs?  A working  man's  town.  The  downtown  redevel- 
opment (urban  renewal)  will  suck  off  the  "cream"  from  downtown 
Omaha's  market  ...  will  further  contribute  to  the  deterioration 
of  downtown  Omaha. 

Expansion  with  Council  Bluffs?  General  upgrading.  Any  expan- 
sion would  be  northward  ...  (mentioned  Underwood,  Iowa). 

Businessman; 

The  movement  will  occur  along  Interstate  80.  Three  out  of 
five  families  move  each  year.  He  sees  the  trend  continuing.  In 
areas  within  Omaha  ~ people  will  be  moving  into  north  and  northwest. 
What  about  Riverfront?  It  is  a big  "if". 

Utility  Spokesman; 

He  uses  MAPA  material  for  where  growth  will  occur.  We  asked 
him  about  spread  vs.  high-rise  ...  he  said,  spread.  Noted  fantastic 
growth  south  and  southwest.  Riverfront  ...  it  may  slow  down  some 
of  the  business  development  out  west  (Old  Mill  area,  etc, ) but  will 
not  have  effect  on  residential  development  as  a whole  out  west. 
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utility  Spokesman; 

This  individual  sees  growth  and  sprawl  rather  than  redevelop- 
ment. Southwest  along  the  Interstate  (80).  One  look  at  a relief 
map  will  tell  you  why  growth  does  not  go  north  or  northwest.  It 
may  go  a little  bit  some  south.  You  have  natural  drainage  north- 
west to  southeast.  Sewer  lines  tend  to  follow  natural  drainage 
lines  . . . start  at  the  bottom  of  the  watershed  and  work  up.  Doesn't 
see  much  development  (residential)  connected  with  Riverfront. 

Therefore,  no  geo-thermal  power  sources  in  this  area  ... 
maybe  in  Wyoming.  Tremendoxxs  coal  reserves  in  Wyoming.  He  sees 
7^  percent  growth  in  power  usage  in  Omaha  area  (this  is  less  than 
the  10  percent  national  projected  increase).  He  sees  no  heavy 
industrial  growth  (thus  no  demand  for  enormous  amounts  of  power), 
but  continues  to  see  service/commercial  growth.  Only  major  resource 
that  we  have  here  is  agricultural. 

Planner  and  Consultant; 

There  are  two  different  projections  for  development  (metro 
area)  to  1995.  Recently  some  have  been  revised  because,  while  the 
total  population  looks  the  same,  some  expect  shifting  to  Sarpy 
Ckjunty,  thus  lowering  population  projections  for  Douglas  County. 

Same  projection  for  the  SMSA  though. 

If  the  Riverfront  Program  Development  goes  "its  going  to 
completely  re-orient  the  urban  growth  in  the  Omaha  Metropolitan 
area".  He  feels  that  it  would  be  residential,  commercial,  and 
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industrial 


He  sees  urban  growth  of  the  city  today  moving  from  the 
central  city  to  the  southwest,  along  the  Interstate  toward  Lincoln. 
He  also  notes  substantial  growth  south  in  Sarpy  County  right  now 
because  of  readily  developable  land  and  proximity  to  Interstate 
80,  Omaha-Fremont  Freeway  has  recently  been  approved  by  the 
Nebraska  Highway  Commission  and  will  spur  growth  into  the  north- 
west (4-lane  full  freeway  continuing  on  north  from  Fremont).  This 
is  a very  fine  area  but  will  get  farther  and  farther  from  water 
supply  and  sewer  supply. 

Riverfront  development  could  cause  development  on  the 
Council  Bluffs  side.  Riverfront  will  happen,  but  not  on  the  grand 
scale  some  envision.  It  will  come  about  because  there  is  so  much 
impetus  behind  it  already,  both  in  terms  of  the  political  commun- 
ity and  the  financial  community,  and  its  pretty  hairl  to  guess  that 
it  would  stop  at  this  point. 

The  road  going  up  and  down  the  river  is  a viable  part. 
Businessman; 


In  addition  to  westward  expansion  there  will  be  some  north- 
south  expansion,  but  there  should  be  more  expansion  than  redevel- 
opment. 

Planner,  Transportation  Consultant; 

There  will  be  an  expressway  from  Linco3n  north  to  F ^uth  Sioux 
City  and  also  one  roughly  on  Highway  81  (a  possible  extension). 
Planning  seems  to  center  in  Kansas  City,  not  in  Oiraha  or  Lincoln. 
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In  Omaha  area,  possibility  of  streets  being  set  aside  for  high 
speed  bus  travel,  but  not  using  the  Interstate  which  would  cause 
major  revamping. 

Question:  Do  you  see  any  major  roads  being  built  out  of 

northwest  Omaha? 

Answer:  Only  projected,  something  near  the  airport  "below** 

(south  of)  the  Mormon  Bridge  structure.  I am  not  aware  of  anything 
being  planned  between  Mormon  Bridge  and  Blair. 

He  envisions  (15-20  years)  radio  or  guidance  control  systems 
(e.g. , buried  in  pavements)  so  there  might  be  high  speed  lanes. 

The  auto  will  be  around  but  perhaps  it  will  get  power  from  road- 
way. There  will  not  be  a decrease  in  number  of  cars  but  change 
in  type. 

Utility  Spokesman: 

The  reason  that  the  city  has  expanded  westward  is  that  corn- 
fields are  cheaper  and  easier  to  build  things  on  than  timberlands 
that  are  hilly.  The  fact  that  real  estate  developers  have  bought 
everything  out  to  the  Platte  River  (or  have  options  on  it)  may 
indicate  that  no  matter  what  happens  from  now  on,  it  will  be 
easier  for  bedrooms  to  expand  westwaixi. 

Certain  difficulties  could  be  overcome  to  the  north;  he  thinks 
there  would  be  some  growth  in  that  direction.  The  North  Freeway 
will  also  be  a factor  in  influencing  that.  He  felt  forced  to  say 
that  although  the  conventional  approach  here  in  the  past  has  been 
to  westward  expansion  (for  purely  economic  and  speculative  reasons 
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for  the  housing  industry)  the  construction  of  tne  Kennedy  Freeway 

tovard  Nelsraska  City  and  the  completion  of  the  North  Freeway 
as  far  out  as  they  can  get  it  will  nvake  available  prompt  access  to 
riverfront  residential  sites  which  he  thinks  will  develop  . . . 
not  as  rapidly  or  in  as  great  a density  as  out  west.  There  is  now 
overbuilding  of  apartments  in  western  Omaha.  There  nay  be  some 
leveling  off  in  building  in  the  near  future. 

There  is  inadequate  water  supply  north.  There  are  no  water 
mains  north  of  60th  and  McKinley,  and  it  would  cost  a great  deal 
to  pump  water  to  the  Fort  Calhoun  water  plant. 

Council  Bluffs  will  probably  not  experience  tremendous  growth. 
Nor  will  there  be  a rapid  shift  in  industry  for  the  two  cities. 

There  might  be  some  on  the  Bluffs  side  along  Interstate  29  northward. 
There  may  be  some  lessening  of  differences  between  the  two  cities 
and  easier  access  to  Council  Bluffs. 

More  westward  expansion  is  envisioned.  The  north  only  for  the 
upper  class.  The  Riverfront  will  not  be  a residential  phenomena. 

The  ghetto  will  continue  and  there  will  be  a continuance  of  auto 
dominance. 

If  crime  and  poverty  groups  are  still  apparent,  Interstate 
systems  will  prevail. 

Academician; 

If  the  country  moves  leftwaixl,  there  would  be  an  income  refi^rm, 
but  not  until  the  early  1980' s will  any  liberal  direction  be  noted. 
Even  then  there  will  probably  be  no  radical  changes.  However,  a 
swing  now  to  corporate  socialism  with  emphasis  on  military  and 
industry  would  shift  some  income  to  the  lower  income  group. 
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The  rtiverfront  developmtjnt  is  going  to  encourage  people  to 
get  around  into  the  rural  areas  and  simple  life  outside  the  cities. 
i'jven  now  you  see  rrwre  housing;  along  Highway  133  in  Washington  County 
on  the  rim  of  Onvaha.  I see  more  dispersion  of  the  city  population. 
Gasoline  shortage  could  slow  it  down  a little. 


Nationally-Known  Urbanologist  ani  Futurist: 


Omaha's  policy  must  also  consider,  besides  agriculture,  the 
impact  of  the  military.  t!ow  will  military  funds  affect  the  city? 
Large  increases  or  decreases  could  affect  the  southward  growth. 

Urban  growth  is  an  outwanl  phenomenon.  The  exurban  ring  is 
unplanned  because  it  is  carried  out  by  the  real  estate  development 
community.  Scatteration  will  continue  in  a Keynesian  market  system. 
Sprawl  will  continue  and  the  centers  will  rot.  The  financial 
interest  plays  an  overwhelming  part  in  distribution  of  population 


Keynesianism  will  also  foster  continued  local  decentraliza- 
tion of  government,  making  the  cities  harder  to  manage  and  operate. 


There  may  be  a left  of  center  drift  in  the  country  because 
(1)  continuing  need  for  federal  regulation,  like  anti-{X)llution 
legislation;  (2)  industry  has  now  become  nationwide;  industrial 
location  is  not  always  concerned  with  geography;  as  industry  fed- 
erates, the  government  does  also;  (3)  the  system  may  change  toward 
the  left  because  of  increased  foreign  competition,  the  weakness  of 
the  American  dollar,  the  common  market,  the  oil  freeze  in  the  mid- 
east, and  the  multi-nationals  pushing  out  of  the  United  States  to 
cheaper  labor  pools,  causing  more  government  planning  in  the  U.S.A. 
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However,  if  forced  to  bet  on  an  urban  growth  for  the  future 
of  the  Omaha-Council  Bluffs  area,  he  sees  a combination  of  types 
of  growth  but  with  heavier  emphasis  on  sprawl.  Omaha  has  the 
space  and  life  style,  with  large  corridors  to  push  people  farther 
out.  Single  dwelling  will  predominate  except  for  the  elderly,  who 
will  gravitate  to  multi-dwelling  high-rise. 

Given  super-industrial  trends,  it  appears  that  Omaha  will 
disperse  horizontally. 

From  our  observations  and  interviews,  the  authors  see  this 

* 

happening  if  a system  similar  to  what  we  have  now  continues: 

Social  Implications  of  Land  Use 

1.  Increasing  life  cycle  segregation  which  veers  away  from 
multi-^lwelling  and  encourages  zonal  land  formations.  High  propen- 
sity of  new  neo— local  commuters  in  the  area  of  the  North  Omaha  Air- 
port, forming  a ring  moving  southward  through  Sky  Ranch  Airport  to 
a line  four  miles  beyond  Millard  southward  to  five  miles  beyond 
Ralston  to  one-4ialf  mile  beyond  Capehart.  On  the  whole,  residen- 
tial growth  will  be  more  uniform  in  extension,  but  with  the  intru- 
sion of  proposed  lakes  and  open  space  in  the  south  and  north,  there 
will  be  the  interruptions  (with  the  South  Airport  and  open  space 
areas).  The  west  should  have  more  scattered  growth  forming  around 
open-epace  areas  and  proposed  lakes.  The  overall  growth  will  be 
amoeba-like  (with  more  emphasis)  in  the  west  and  slightly  more  in 
the  north  than  south,  but  each  should  be  more  scattered  than  uniform. 
In  Council  Bluffs,  residential  growth  will  continue  north  and  north- 
east along  and  within  the  Bluff  rim. 

* The  method  and  theory  used  for  projection  of  this  model  involve 
trend-line  projections,  socio-cultural  forecasting,  and  analysis  of 
interviews  and  secondary  source  materials. 
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2.  There  will  be  a continued  nucleation  of  ethnic  groups 
movinR  from  present  sites  outward.  Selected  impaction  will  con- 
tinue in  the  black  community,  but  dispersion  will  be  directed 
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north  and  northwest  from  near  Northside  to  Miller  Park,  Florence— 
Minne  Lusa  on  the  north,  North  Omaha,  Fontenelle  and  Benson  on  the 
west.  The  southern  and  eastern  Siuropean  community  should  continue 
southwest  and  north  European  and  Jewish  community  toward  the  north, 
northwest,  and  west.  For  Council  Bluffs,  the  urban  renewal  will 
firm  up  the  nucleation  of  the  black  community.  There  will  be  a con- 
tinued north  and  northwest  rim  growth  of  north  European  community. 

3.  There  should  be  a continued  axial-sectoral  segregation 
of  social  classes,  given  are  continued  super-industrial  trends. 

The  upper  strata  are  likely  to  be  located  farther  west  between 
West  Maple  and  West  Center  but  heavily  near  Dodge  Street,  with  some 
growth  also  in  the  wooded  northern  areas  beyond  Dodge  Park.  Low 
income  groups  will  be  located  in  South  Omaha  and  the  near  Southside, 
near  Northside,  East  Omaha,  Fontenelle,  and  Benson.  Middle  income 
will  be  located  on  vast  suburban  belts  along  major  corridors  in 
Southwest  and  Northwest  Omaha.  In  Council  Bluffs,  low  income  resi- 
dents will  continue  to  be  located  in  downtown  areas,  the  middle 
income  in  suburban  tracts  along  north-south  region. 

Economic  Implications 

1.  Major  industrial  and  commercial  growth  will  continue  in 
the  agri-business  area  and  increase  in  service-quaternary  sectors. 
Service-related  industries  are  more  likely  to  locate  in  the  suburbs; 
e.g. , south— southwest  between  La  Vista  and  Millard  and  on  I-^O  along 
a belt  forming  on  the  south  side  of  1-80  from  the  I-i^O/l-680  inter- 
change and  drifting  eastward.  Ketail  comn^rcial  projections  show 


the  city  toward  outward  expansion.  There  will  be  duplication  of 
service,  but  suburban  residents  should  benefit  from  the  better 
services  and  shopping  facilities. 

Without  a super-community  government,  small  communities  in 
the  area  will  woric  to  resist  annexation. 

Housing  and  Transportation 

Given  trend-line  assumptions  and  land  the  land  development 
system  described  in  Chapter  3,  a continuation  of  single-family 
dwellings,  with  most  new  housing  starts  on  the  rim  of  the  city 
should  happen.  Suburban  land  development  will  probably  dominate 
over  the  Riverfront  as  for  residential  preference. 

MAPA  suggests  approximately  4,800  new  single-family  units  per 
year.  Though  we  do  not  accept  the  txjpulation  forecast,  MAPA's 
housing  projection  appears  acceptable.  New  housing  starts  should 
amount  to  upwards  of  ^240,000  by  the  year  2020,  anti  these  will  be 
heavily  concentrated  toward  the  west,  northwest,  and  southwest. 

Given  the  trend— line  assumptions  of  auto  dominance  and  the 

9 

pxjlitical  coalitions  favoring  cars,  there  will  be  continued  and 
increasing  use  of  individualized  modes  of  transportation,  though 
with  less  reliance  of  internal  combustion  vehicles.  Roads  will 
take  precedence  over  mass  transit. 

I 
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SUPfiK-INDUSTRIALISM  — - NON-TREND  ASSUMPTIONS 


The  Green  Revolution 


The  city's  Aiture  may  look  strikingly  different  if  there 

were  dramatic  social  and  economic  changes  to  the  left.  Numerous 

sources  have  described  the  future  city  given  these  changes;  others 

have  argued  the  viability  of  new  towns, greenbelts, and  spe- 
12 

cialty  cities,  A composite  of  these  views  appears  in  Freenan's 
passage : 


"I  see  an  American  landscape  dotted  with  communities, 
each  including  a blend  of  small  cities,  new  towns, 
and  growing  villages , with  open  country  in  between. 

Each  of  these  extended  town-country  communities  would 
have  its  own  jobs  and  industries,  its  own  college 
or  university,  its  own  medical  center,  its  own  cul- 
tural, entertainment,  and  recreational  center. 

I believe  that  small  towns  and  farming  areas  offer 
enormous  potential  for  humane  solution  to  today's 
problems.  Modem  technology  has  made  possible  a 
modem  town-country  community.  The  new  technology 
of  transportation  ties  the  different  parts  together. 

The  technology  of  communication  makes  administration 
practical.  The  techn^'logy  of  modem  industry  requires 
space  for  new  plants  with  continuous  flow,  straight- 
line  production  operations.  The  developing  technology 
of  training  makes  it  possible  to  create  skilled  workers 
out  of  rairal  people. 

Suburbs  thejrefore  would  diminish  or  new  growth  would  be 
planned  to  sustain  urban  life.  The  assumption  is  that  groups  of 
urban  dwellers  will  form  a coalition  which  will  achieve  more  uni- 
fied economic  and  environmental  planning.  Through  the  strategic 
regulation  of  key  industries  and  commercial,  transportation,  anci 
health  services,  there  would  be  a reordering  of  priorities  and  a 
reallocation  of  resources  toward  humane  ends. 
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SUMMARY  AKD  CONCLUSIONS 

INTRODUCTION 

This  chapter  briefly  summaj-lzes  what  has  been  discusst'd  in  the 
past  four  chapters.  For  clarity,  the  s'xTunary  will  be  presented  in 
modified  outline  form. 

CHAPTER  ONE 

Projections  and  prophecies  about  the  future  have  always 
been  with  us.  Unfortunately,  prophecy  ha.s  not  always  been 
fruitful.  History  is  filled  with  some  inaccurate  projections. 

Not  all  have  been  wrong,  however;  Herman  Cohn  was  approximately 
correct  about  the  imoact  of  ti-.e  internal  combustion  engine. 

Others  such  as  Verne  and  De  Toqueville  has  cfenerally  been  valid. 

Vfhat  has  emerged  today  is  a field  called  futurology,  or 
futurism.  Nearly  3,000  persons  now  work  in  this  area. 

Many  approaches  are  used  in  this  area;  including  the  Hegelian, 
"zig-zag",  analogous  models,  cycle  forecast.  Delphi  forecast, 
trend  line,  envelope,  scenario,  and  socio-cultural  forecasts. 

This  report  is  based  upon  the  socio-cultural  forecasting  approach, 
with  a structure-function  premise.  We  have  looked  more  at  the 
recurring  than  the  unique.  We  have  assumed  interdependence,  and 
organicism,  i.e.,  the  whole  is  greater  than  the  sum  of  its  parts. 
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National  Growth 


On  a nationwide  basis  there  would  be  a diminution  of  the 
megafx)litan  belt  with  a directed  growth  of  new  towns  in  less  scat- 
tered areas.  Population  would  stabilize  at  around  230-240  million, 
although  "no  growth"  or  “little  growth"  would  cause  some  problems 
of  readjustment,  essentially  this  is  a projection  of  the  "green 
revolution"  model  on  a national  scale. 


Regional  Growth 


The  plains  region  might  experience  only  minor  population 
increases  due  to  planned  redistribution.  The  outlook  for  major 
cities  would  be  about  the  same,  but  increases  occurring  selectively 
within  satellite  communities  might  be  dramatic.  There,  population 
would  spurt  because  of  planned  rural  redevelopment , a combination 
of  large  farms,  small  specialized  farms,  and  some  communes.  Improved 
transportation  would  facilitate  movement  in  the  Omaha^ouncil  Bluffs 
area. 


Omaha-Council  Bluffs  Area 

The  0maha*2]ouncil  Bluffs  area  would  not  expand  as  much  hori- 
zontally under  this  model  as  it  would  under  trend— line  assumptions. 
Urban  redevelopment  would  occur  in  the  downtown  area.  The  River- 
front area  would  succeed  and  expand  both  in  the  north-<iowntown  area 
and  in  Council  Bluffs.  Restoration  and  refurbishment  of  the  down- 
town, Crossroads,  Westroads,  and  Old  Mill  areas  would  continue;  the 
Center  and  Ames  Plaza  would  be  revitalized.  No  ghettos  would  exist, 
and  in  their  place  green  belts,  condominiums,  and  high-rise  apart- 
ments would  appear. 
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In  our  discussion  with  various  experts,  we  find  some  who  seem 
to  anticipate  this  trend.  Their  comments  do  not  indicate  blanket 
endorsement  of  course,  but  most  desire  more  investment  and  improve- 
ment in  the  downtown  Omaha  area  and  a revitalized  Council  Bluffs, 

The  following  interviews  were  conducted  with  local  consultants, 

* 

businessmen,  planners,  and  others. 

Academician 


Within  the  next  40-50  years  there  will  be  such  a demand  on 
agricultural  land,  due  to  population  and  energy  increases,  that 
sprawl  cannot  continue.  Therefore  high-rise  and  urban  redevelop- 
ment will  happen.  The  buildings  will  be  self-contained.  You  may 
live  where  you  work.  Given  future  advancements  in  transportation 
and  communication  more  rural  redevelopment  is  possible.  Omaha  would 
have  redevelopment  and  a re introduction  of  mass  transportation; 
e,g. , a monorail.  Subways  are  not  envisioned.  More  air  travel 
would  be  likely. 

Ebusiness  man 


Urban  sprawl  was  the  fad  of  the  1940's-1970's.  Cities  can  no 
longer  afford  to  continue  this.  There  is  a great  attraction  for 
rebuilding  in  the  urban  core.  Cities  and  states  will  have  to  pro- 
vide taxing  incentives  to  bring  private  entrepreneurs  into  this  area. 

Initial  redevelopment  will  take  place  between  30th  Street  and 
the  river,  new  towns  where  there  are  open  spaces  along  the  river. 
Taxes  are  important.  Ghetto  area  would  be  developed. 

♦ Due  to  the  controversial  nature  of  land  use,  all  remarks  remain 
anonymous. 
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(When  asked  about  the  impact  u}x>n  ethnic  and  social  relation- 
ships, he  responded  that  he  didn't  think  integration  could  occur 
except  vfithin  economic  classes. ) Persons  in  ghetto  areas  would  stay 
there,  but  the  area  would  be  redeveloped. 

Businessman  - Council  Bluffs 

He  sees  rapid  industrial  growth,  since  large  segments  of  land 
on  the  Council  Bluffs  side  of  the  river  have  been  developed  and 
zoned  for  industrial  use.  Much  of  it,  because  of  the  Riverfront 
Project,  will  be  attractive  to  industry.  The  tax  levy  will  be 
going  down  relative  to  Omaha.  He  expects  significant  industrial 
growth  in  Council  Bluffs.  Where?  Along  Interstate  80,  near  the 
interchange  where  1-80  and  1-^9  meet,  near  the  Spring  Street  bridge 
where  there  is  good  access  to  all  facilities.  The  Industrial 
Foundation  already  owns  a lot  of  highly  developed  land  there. 

There  will  be  growth  also  at  Highway  192  exit  (near  Lake  Manawa). 

No  industrial  growth  is  expected  north  along  the  interstate.  He 
envisions  two  towns  within  Council  Bluffs,  an  old  town  and  a new 
town,  one  east  of  the  city  and  a little  south  (along  Highway  92) 
and  the  other  east  of  1-80  where  it  angles  north  — from  Highway  6 
and  along  the  highway.  Also  he  sees  grtwth  north  of  Highway  6. 

Planner 

Question:  In  what  direction  will  growth  occur  in  Council 

Bluffs? 

Answer;  Undoubtedly  east  and  northeast;  the  process  has 
already  begun. 
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Question;  Degree  of  growth,  how  far  will  this  go? 


Answer;  Must  consider  Riverfront,  Council  Bluffs  has  more  to 
gain,  a«i  there  is  more  vacant,  accessible  land  on  the  Council 
Bluffs  side  of  the  river,  A large  geographic  area  exists  along 
1-80.  There  are  fine  industrial  areas  along  the  river. 

Planner 

Question:  Probability  of  urban  spread  vs.  urban  redevelop- 

ment? 

Answer;  (l)  Development  at  a much  higher  density.  Rate  of 
land  absorption  will  be  reduced  50-70  percent  vis-a-vis  the  1960's 
(along  the  periphery).  (2)  Marked  increase  of  development  in  the 
urban  area  (especially  in  the  inner  portions).  (3)  Little  pure 
urban  development  except  the  downtown  area. 

anvironmenta list 


He  notes  the  mAPA  Open  Space  Plan  as  a good  guidline  to 
development.  The  map  displayed  in  this  report  indicates  areas 
that  might  be  preserved  for  open  space.  The  reasons  that  these 
corridors  were  picked  were  usually  because  of  limitations  for 
urbanization,  like  poorly  drained  soils  and  high  slopes,  condi- 
tions which  would  definitely  be  unfavorable  for  urbanization. 

It's  a pretty  good  indication  of  what  will  not  be  urbanized. 

How  does  this  translate  into  land  formation?  The  following 
appears  germaine  to  this  model. 
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Social  Implications  of  Land  Use 

1.  Planned  life-cycle  segregation,  none  density  and  green- 
ery to  divide  the  clusters  of  people,  and  peripheral  cottages. 
Marked  zonal  formations  for  life  cycle,  except  in  specific  com- 
munes. Preponderance  of  neo-local  families,  but  more  urban  co-ops 
and  communes.  Few  neo-local  commuters.  The  extent  of  the  growth 
rim  would  be  only  one,  to  one-and-one-half  miles  north  (through 
northwest  city  line),  one  mile  beyond  the  western  edge,  one-half 
mile  beyond  Papillion,  with  no  increased  growth  expected  in  the 
Capehart-^ellevue  area  because  of  decreases  in  Military*  expendi- 
tures. Continued  horizontal  expansion  of  surrounding  satellite 
cities  would  occur,  and  open  space  and  other  ecological  areas 
would  be  developed. 

2.  Under  this  system,  ethnic  social  distance  might  be 
reduced.  The  black  community  would  be  redeveloped  with  nucleated 
black  separatist  areas  and  other  areas  containing  black  middle 
class,  and  with  white  upper-income  families  located  in  Riverfront 
residential  areas.  The  expansion  of  southern  and  eastern  Europeans 
to  the  southv.'est  would  be  diminished.  Nucleation  of  ethnic  seg- 
ments; e.g. , Czechs,  and  Slovaks,  would  be  prominent,  but  public 
areas  would  be  available  to  all  groups.  South  Omaha  would  con- 
tinue redevelopment.  New  growth  in  the  northwest  and  southwest 
would  increase  by  attracting  middle-income  Europeans  and  affluent 
persons  with  minority  heritage. 

Upper-income  groups  would  be  located  in  the  Riverfront  area 
and  in  cottages  around  the  Westroads,  Old  Mill  area,  and  Fairacres. 
Middle-income  earners  would  be  found  in  geodesic  communes  and  neo- 
local cottages  in  the  northwest,  in  Dundee,  and  in  the  southwest. 
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Economic  Implication 


There  would  be  new  expansion  in  service  areas,  but  predom- 
inately associated  with  the  agri-business  industry.  Industrialism 
would  continue  in  the  Riverfront  Development  area.  Unemployment 
would  remain  at  a frictional  level,  about  2 percent.  Government 
would  be  the  employer  of  last  resort. 

Population-^^nvlronment  Implications  of  Land  Use 

Open  spaces  would  be  cordoned  off  as  public  recreation  sites, 
with  lakes  developed  as  proposed  in  the  MAPA  study.  There  would  be 
low  air  pollution  levels  due  to  the  increased  use  of  electric  autos 
and  a well  developed  park-end-ride  system,  coupled  with  stringent 
water  pollution  enforcement  and  control.  Population  density  la 
projected  at  9-15  persons  per  acre.  Energy  usage  woiild  be  about 
the  same  as  It  la  now  and  would  be  produced  from  coal  and  solar 
energy . 

Political  Implications  of  Lemd  Use 

An  effective  urban  coalition  would  create  new  political  align- 
ment. Elections  would  be  geared  more  to  issues  than  to  personali- 
ties; both  major  and  minor  parties  would  be  ideologically  oriented. 
The  Federal  government  would  remain  in  Washington,  with  a regional 
government  in  Kansas  City  and  a super -ccmmunity  government  distinct 
from  state  and  county  governments  in  the  local  area.  The  super- 
community government  would  cover  Omaha-'ouncil  Bluffs,  Lincoln,  and 
surrounding  satellite  cities.  When  one  looks  at  the  future  these 
two  major  cities  should  be  viewed  as  one. 
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Houalng  and  Transportation 


A planned  development  of  housing  would  occur,  baaed  upon  a 
comprehensive  master  plan.  There  would  be  a diversity  of  ''igh-rise 
structures,  condominiums,  and  geodesic  domes.  Housing  units  would 
be  closer  together  than  now,  but  better  shielded  for  privacy  by 
greenery  and  woods.  Housing  starts  would  be  less  than  projected  under 
other  models . 

Mass  transit  would  be  the  prime  mover  through  the  popular  use 
of  fast,  efficient  PRT's.  The  major  Dodge  Street  corridor  would  be 
a west  freeway  for  the  PRT.  Feeder  i ’'utes  would  merge  into  the  PRT 
at  30th,  52nd,  72nd,  and  90th.  Other  freeways  would  Include  a north- 
south  access  to  the  Riverfront.  The  remaining  streets  would  be  resur- 
faced and  widened  a half-car  length  on  each  side  for  compact  electric 
or  steam-driven  vehicles . 

Restoration  City 

What  if  the  city  should  return  to  an  earlier  system?  It  would 
be  extremely  difficult  for  the  United  States  to  become  predominently 
agrarian  again  without  modifying  some  aspects  of  the  previously  exist- 
ing laissez-faire  system.  Rather  than  a laissez-faire  right,  a system 
of  an  authority-oriented  market  system  might  be  appropriate.  Though 
there  is  a great  deal  of  literature  about  the  political  system,  it 
does  not  translate  easily  to  land  forms.  We  therefore  will  draw 
upon  earlier  urban  experience  as  it  might  be  affected  by  super- 
industrial technology. 
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National  Grovth 

The  population  of  the  United  States  would  become  considerably 
larger  due  to  the  return  to  traditional  family  patterns  and  sex 
roles.  With  the  possibility  of  a population  increase  numbering 
additlonsil  millions,  megapolltan  belts  would  become  extremely 
large,  with  one  encompassing  the  middle  Atlantic,  another  the  Florida 
area,  and  others  the  West  Coast  and  Southwest. 

Regional  Growth 

On  our  map  (see  Figure  III)  we  project  less  sprawl  even  with 
increased  population,  because  of  expected  low  Income  Impaction  in 
north  central  and  in  South  Omaha  as  well  as  In  Council  Bluffs. 

Omaha -Council  Bluffs  Area 

The  Omaha-Councll  Bluffs  area  would  not  expand  as  much  hori- 
zontally, due  to  unstable  market  conditions.  The  observations  of 
these  authors  on  the  "restoration  city"  model  lead  to  the  following 
conclusions . 

Social  Implications  of  Land  Use 

1.  Life-cycle  segregation  would  diminish  with  a doubling  of 
household  units.  In  an  unregulated  society,  credit  is  harder  to 
obtain  because  lenders  feel  greater  uncertainty  about  the  future. 
Therefore,  the  lower  middle  and  working  income  people,  as  well  as 
the  poor , are  forced  to  "double  up"  when  money  for  credit  purchases 
is  unavailable.  The  entire  city  would  take  on  a lower  aesthetic 


profile,  with  apartment -type  housing  units  "produced"  from  older 
homes  to  provide  housing  for  extended  families.  Urban  fringe 
growth  would  spread  to  approximately  two  miles  north  of  the  present 
city  limits,  one  mile  westwea*d  and  only  a little  southward  with  the 
exception  of  Capeheu"t  (^ich  would  expand  due  to  increased  defense 
expenditures ) . 

2.  Under  this  system,  racial  and  ethnic  differences  would 
reappear  in  tradition,  law,  and  custom.  By  custom  or  lav,  minori- 
ties would  remain  in  place.  High-rise  structures  would  shelter 
high-population  densities  in  those  areas.  The  South  'Omaha  area 
would  be  quite  densely  populated  because  cf  the  doubling  process. 
Spread  by  minorities  would  be  lessened  via  economic  restraints  and  the 
out  migration  of  others  to  the  sulurbs  would  slacken.  This  would  lead 
to  diminished  rlm-grovth  in  the  northwest  and  southwest.  Nucleation 
would  be  pronounced  and  rigldlfied. 

3.  Housing  for  the  economically  privileged  would  be  concen- 
trated in  a protected  "gold  coast"  section  of  the  central  city  or 

in  suburban  developments  especially  around  the  Regency  and  Fairacres 
areas.  New  villas  might  be  established  in  wooded  areas  north  along 
the  river.  Tension-ridden  sections  of  town  would  have  more  public 
protection  programs.  Sectoral  growth  would  be  pronounced  along  the 
corridors . 

Economic  Implications 

Most  industrial  facilities  would  be  established  in  the  lower- 
income  areas.  Suburban  industrial  growth  woulc.  not  be  as  popular  as 
in  other  models  because  out  migration  to  the  suburbs  has  diminished. 
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Unemploynent  would  fluctuate  between  2-3  percent  during  overseas 
conflicts  to  near  25  percent  in  peacetime  economic  downturns. 

Population-Environment  Implications  of  Land  Use 

The  inner-metropolitan  area  might  be  extremely  polluted  as  a 
result  of  concentrated  industrial  aireas.  Environment  would  be  less 
important  than  economic  growth,  though  falling  consumer  buying  would 
somewhat  offset  environmental  damage.  Population  density  would  reach 
as  high  as  10-15  people  per  acre  within  the  city  limits. 

Political  Implications 

Both  major  political  parties  would  espouse  similar  Ideologies, 
with  more  of  a populist  tinge.  Political  activity  would  occur  among 
the  talented.  Minorities,  women,  ytuth,  and  propertlless  men  would 
not  participate.  In  national  politics,  the  President  might  be  chosen 
by  the  Senate.  States  and  governments  would  take  precedence  over 
municipal  governments.  The  state  legislature  would  be  dominated  by  a 
riu'al-suburban  coalition. 

Housing  emd  Transportation 

Housing  would  be  extremely  varied.  In  low-inccme  sections 
large  old  homes  would  be  divided  into  quarters  to  house  extended 
families.  Despite  increased  population,  new  housing  would  falter. 
Most  transportation  would  be  by  auto,  with  buses  serving  the  eco- 
nomically depressed. 


CONCLUSIOir 


By  vay  of  aunmary,  we  have  condensed  the  preceding  discussion 
into  a chart  of  the  factors  and  forces  conducive  to  varying  degrees 
of  popxilatlon  dispersion  (Table  of  Dispersion).  An  ideological  bias 
is  inplled  in  each  aiodel  presented,  as  veil  as  an  analytical  stance 
on  past  experience,  current  reality,  and  future  possibility.  Our 
flnsd.  conclusions  are  contained  in  the  next  chapter. 


TABLE  OF  POTVLATION  DISPERSION 
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Chapter  1 of  this  report  concluded  with  introductions  to  j 

succeedin^^  the  chapters  and  with  a note  about  the  Hoover  Conmlssion.  I 

Some  50  years  ago,  this  Commission  successfully  predicted  the  life  | 

styles  of  today.  We  hope  to  emulate  their  success  in  regard  to 
land  use  over  the  next  50  years. 

SOCIAL  ECOLOGY 

SliPER-INDUSTRlALISM  TREND-LINE  ASSUMPTIONS 
EARLY  HISTORY 

The  city  traces  back  to  3500  B.C.  Today  America  is  anerging 
into  an  urbeui  super-industrial  state. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  SUPER-INDUSTRIALISM 

Super -industrial ism  involves  a life  style  of  mobility, 
increased  consumption,  transience,  and  instant  communication. 

The  economy  increases  its  service  and  knowledge  functions.  ^ 

Speciality  subcultures  emerge  in  this  system  because  of 
large-scale  production.  The  culture  is  also  increasingly  sencate, 
bourgeois,  centralized,  and  westernized.  It  is  also  subiirbani zed . 


POST-INDUSTRIALISM  AMD  TECHNOLOGY 


From  various  .''elphi  forecasts , there  are  numerous  new 
technologies  in  the  making . Some  projections  include  ocean 
feu’mlng,  simple  robots,  weather  modification,  genetic  control, 
cosmetic  stirgery,  sex  change,  and  non-harmful  drugs. 
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PRIMARY  INSTITUTIONS  OF  THK  FUTURE 


Families  will  remain  essentially  neo-local,  but  there  will 
be  significant  increases  in  cotnmunes  and  cooperatives.  The 
nximber  of  children  per  family  will  decline.  Women's  position 
should  improve.  Other  sexual  alternatives  will  be  less  of  on 
issue.  The  traditional  family  will  be  a slgniflcauit  minority 
force . 

The  church  should  appear  to  polarize  between  fundamentadis 
and  ecletics.  Groups  emphasizing  primary  interpersonal  rela- 
tions will  emerge. 

Voluntary  associations  will  also  move  toward  more  expressive 
values  and  personal  relationships.  Affinity  groups  will  be  most 
popular . 

Bureaucracies  will  evolve  into  ad-hocracies.  These  are  leu"ge, 
formal  associations  brought  together  for  short  periods  and  for 
specific  purposes,  and  then  dispersed.  Democratization  and 
increased  Job  mobility  are  predicted. 

"INTERACTIONS  AND  LIFE  STYLES" 


There  will  be  more  social  equality,  poverty  will  be  minimized. 
Average  annual  income  in  1971  dollars  should  rise  to  between 
$18,200  -$20,000  by  2020.  There  will  still  be  racial  separation. 
Ethnic  subcommunities  may  be  increasingly  assimulated,  but  will 
not  give  up  their  identities. 


Comnunlcatlons  will  be  faster  and  more  efficient . There  will 
be  Increases  in  alienation,  a la  "future  shock."  Psychiatry, 
religion,  and  pharnnocology  will  be  looked  upon  for  help. 

"SOCIAL  IMPLICATIONS  OF  LAND  USE" 

This  life  style  translates  into  land  form  by  various  processes. 
Family  systems  will  spread  in  a zonal  formation  about  the  core 
of  the  city.  Singles,  eiged,  and  large  poor  families  will  live 
in  the  core,  and  small,  neo-local  families  will  live  on  the  rim. 

The  super-industrial  system  also  weakens  the  "centripetal 
pull"  of  downtown,  encouraging  megapolltan  and  exurban  growth. 

No  strip-city  formations  are  projected  for  the  local  area.  Zonal 
patterns  eire  predicted  for  families  and  sectoral  formations  for 
social  classes.  Like  slices  in  a pie,  classes  are  divided 
along  corridors,  lower  income  toward  the  core,  upper  income 
toward  the  rim,  and  portions  of  the  city  and  middle  income 
toward  the  rim. 

Ethnic  groups  are  likely  to  form  in  small  nuclei  throughout 
the  city.  The  nucleation  between  whites  and  those  of  minority 
heritage  is  mutually  exclusive  and  nearly  complete. 

SUPER-INDUSTRIALISM  — NON-TREND-LINE  ASSUMPTIONS 
"THE  GREEN  REVOLUTION" 


What  happens  if  there  is  a dramatic  shift  in  political, 
social,  and  economic  life? 


The  private-corporate  system  changes.  There  is  generally  a 
service  economy  but  consumption  is  reduced.  There  is  Increased 
leisure,  lower  population,  post-Keynesian  government,  racial 


hau*mony,  considerable  lessening  of  stratification  differences, 
increased  communal  life  styles,  lowered  expenditures,  and  a new 
urbanized  existence. 

"POLITICAL  RESTORATION" 

If  change  is  too  rapid,  it  may  alienate  enough  of  the  popula- 
tion to  force  a return  to  an  earlier  life  style.  Given  the 
crisis  nature  of  the  change,  authority  oriented  solutions  may 
replace  traditional  controls.  Income  variances  may  widen,  and 
tension  situations  may  occur.  On  the  other  hand,  for  those  who 
can  utilize  their  economic  liberties,  the  majority  of  the 
talented  of  proper  heritage  would  be  able  to  ascend  the  socio- 
economic ladder.  In  terms  of  land,  the  system  would  encourage 
pronounced  nucleated  patterns  of  minority  groups.  Zonal  family 
patterns  would  be  reduced  as  families  double  up,  reverting  back 
to  traditional  "stem"  or  extended  family  forms.  Sectoral  class 
formations  would  become  more  visible.  Spread  would  not  be  as 
pronounced  in  these  areas  because  out  migration  to  the  suburbs 
would  diminish  with  higher  residential  separation. 

LAND  ECONOMICS 

SUPER-INDUSTRIAL  ECONOMY  — TREND-LINE  ASSUMPTIONS 

The  present  Keynesian  market  system  will  continue  but  the 
service,  and  quaternary  sectors  will  increase  in  relative  importance. 
The  labor  force  will  be  better  educated  and  equipped  to  perform  in 
the  market  place. 
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Consumer  buying  will  increase.  Obsolescence  and  impermanence 


should  enhance  rentalism.  The  unemployment  rate  will  run  as  low 
as  2 percent , but  generally  will  range  between  U . 5 to  6 percent . 

There  may  be  a 30  to  35-hour  work  week . The  economy  will 
increasingly  centralize. 

Land  economics  deals  with  how  trade  and  finance  affect  land 
form  and  use.  Trade  and  location  theories  would  assign  Omaha 
to  a position  of  economic  primacy  over  southwest  Iowa  and  north- 
east Nebraska.  Omaha's  growth  has  been  predicated  upon  the 
interchange  of  transportation  modes,  chiefly  trail  and  nature. 

Given  trend  assumptions,  Omaha's  economic  base  will  remain 
mixed  agri-business  and  service.  There  should  be  a "competitive 
shift"  westward  and  south-westward  in  Omaha. 

Retail  outlets  will  need  more  land. 

Omaha  should  in  the  future  attract  more  Industry  because  of 
its  geographic  location  and  conservative  political  base. 

SUPER-INDUSTRIALISM  — NON-TREND-LINE  ASSUMPTIONS 

i 

"A  PLANNED  CITY"  j 

I 

I 

What  will  happen  if  there  is  a shift  to  political  left  | 

(e.g.  a social  market  economy)?  Productivity  would  be  lowered. 

Income  redistribution  would  occur.  The  upper  classes  would  take  i 

on  a lowered  profile.  Master  planning  would  occur  in  the  j 

economics  of  land  formation. 
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The  system  would  be  less  growth  oriented.  Private  enterprise 
would  play  a useful  part  in  certain  Industries,  especially  in  the 
service  sector . 

"THE  RESTORATION  CITY" 

For  those  who  command  the  economic  advantage,  the  txrban  rim 
would  provide  elegant  housing.  The  church  and  fraternal  orders 
would  take  on  increased  importance.  The  family  would  take  on 
renewed  value  as  a refuge  from  economic  competition.  People  would 
not  have  to  face  the  forced  prosperity  that  may  cause  material 
decadence . 

Big  government  would  not  interfere  with  the  natural  role  the 
commercial  sector  would  play  in  governing  the  system.  Effective 
participants  in  government  would  be  those  who  wield  economic  power. 

Unemployment  would  run  from  2 to  3 percent  during  wartime  to 
25  to  30  percent  during  a full  depression.  Ethnic  and  racial 
segregation  would  increase.  Urban  sprawl  would  recede. 

PROXEMICS 

SUPER-INDUSTRIALISM  — TREND  LINE  ASSUMPTIONS 
"POPULATION  AND  HUMAN  BIOLOGY" 

Proxemics  is  used  here  to  describe  man-environment  relationships, 
as  well  as  the  special  problems  of  human  dispersion  and  crowding. 


'POPULATION  GROWTH 


Population  growth  is  a very  controversial  Issue,  with  one  side 
arguing  that  the  United  States  is  prosperous,  can  support  many 
people,  and  that  our  rates  of  Increase  are  going  down.  The  other 
side  suggests  that  population  growth  is  a problem  as  real  numbers 
increase  yearly. 

Given  current  trends,  the  U.  S.  may  incur  zero  or  negative 
population  growth  by  2020.  We  may  have  270,000,000  people  or 
much  less,  given  the  current  downward  rates.  Despite  that  decline, 
pressures  on  natural  resources  may  rise.  As  a prosperous  country, 
the  Nation's  energy  use  has  increased  10  percent  every  year.  Solid 
wastes  have  doubled  since  the  1920' s.  Population  has  increasingly 
concentrated  in  coastal  areas. 

"SOCIAL  ECONOMIC  IMPACT  OF  POPULATION" 

Slower  growth  need  not  depress  industry,  because  increased 
consumption  would  occur.  Public  service  expenditures  would  be 
reduced,  and  a 2-chlld  family  would  be  the  norm. 

"REGIONAL  GROWTH" 

The  Plains  would  grow  relatively  less  than  most  other  portions 
of  the  country.  Nebraska  would  only  slightly  increase;  the  Dakotas 
would  continue  to  decline. 


"SEVEN  COUNTY  AND  LOCAL  GROWTH" 

Growth  would  occur  mainly  in  Douglas,  Sarpy,  and  Pottawattamie 
Counties . 
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"RESOURCES  AND  ENVIRONMENT” 

The  energy  shortage  is  aLLso  fraught  with  controversy,  but 
given  trend-line  assumptions , nuclear  power  will  be  increasingly 
used  in  the  future. 

"FOOD  SUPPLY" 

In  world  politics,  food  supply  will  play  an  important  part. 
In  the  United  States,  hunger  may  persist  in  depressed  au-eas.  The 
seven-county  area  appears  to  escape  this  difficulty. 


"HUMAN  BIOLOGY  AND  URBAN  FORM" 

In  terms  of  population  distribution,  the  city  will  continue 
to  scatterate,  with  the  exception  of  low  Income,  minority  persons. 
Q\iasi-colloidal  dispersion  may  best  describe  the  rim  population 
distribution. 

SUPER-INDUSTRIALISM  — NON-TREND-LINE  ASSUMPTIONS 
"ZPG  SOCIETY" 

A "ZPG"  Society  would  be  more  affluent , older , euid  probably 
somewhat  more  conservative.  Job  mobility  and  economic  growth 
would  be  diminished  to  some  degbee. 

With  reduced  population,  it' is  probable  that  the  country  could 
devote  its  energy  toward  solving  other  social  problems.  The 
Commission  on  Population  and  the  Americem  Future  could  not  ascertain 


one  social  ill  that  would  be  improved  with  increased  population. 
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"RIGHT  TO  LIFE  SOCIETY" 

Though  pro-matalists  are  now  not  opposed  to  birth  control, 
it  is  still  possible  that  a large  population  increase  may  occtir. 

If  so,  land  development  and  feunlly  goods  Industries  would  be 
exceedingly  well.  A highly  populated  society  woiild  seek  less 
crowded  conditions  in  the  Nebraska  area.  Omaha's  tax  base,  as 
well  as  its  tax  load,  would  then  increase. 

GEO-POLITICS 

SUPER-INDUSTRIALISM  ~ TREND-LINE  ASSUMPTIONS 
"POLITICAL  CULTURE" 

Due  to  isolation  from  other  western  countries,  the  United 
States  did  not  become  imbued  with  alien  philosophies. 

Not  all  agree  with  the  definition  of  the  American  political 
system.  Both  political  left  and  right  decry  domination  by  certain 
sectors  of  the  population.  Each,  however,  have  differing  remedies 
for  the  condition.  Moderates  uphold  a countervailing  system  where 
real  choices  are  possible  and  coalitions  can  check  the  powers  of 
other  powerful  groups. 

No  great  changes  are  projected  for  the  United  States'  political 
system.  A center-right  coalition  will  probably  continue  to  exist. 
The  Federal  system  will  remain  Presidential,  with  Congress  generally 
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gaining  some  power  and  accepting  a more  supportive  role. 

World  politics  will  be  continually  stressful.  Under  super- 
industrial  trends,  the  public  protection  sector  will  remain  large. 

LOCAL  AND  REGIONAL  GOVERNMENT 

"GOVERNMENT  FORM" 

Suburban-oriented  government  will  continue  to  remain  important. 
City  hall  will  have  to  endure  financial  deficits  and  other 
difficulties . 

"CRIME" 

Crime  may  remain  high.  Reduction  in  crime  will  not  occur 
likely  through  social  rehabilitation,  but  through  sophisticated 
police  technology. 

"MEDICAL  CARE" 

A national  health  policy  may  come  about,  but  comprehensive 
medical  care  is  not  envisioned. 

"EDUCATION" 

The  institution  of  education  may  be  detached  from  the  property 
tax  and  more  centrally  administered.  Open  system  concepts,  more 
vocational  orientation,  and  voucher  systems  are  envisioned. 
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"THE  URBAN  CRISIS  VS.  THE  LOGIC  OF  METROPOLITAN  GROWTH" 

According  to  the  "urban  crisis"  position,  cities  will  have 
more  trouble  but  will  form  urban  coalitions  to  overcome  their 
problems . 

The  "logic  of  metropolitan  growth"  position  indicates  that 
the  city  as  a private  enterprise  system  will  remain  unheavenly  in 
spite  of  attempts  at  reform.  Based  on  current  projections, 

Harvey  S.  Perloff  indicates,  "we  could  build  great  cities,  but  I 
don't  think  we  have  the  will  to  do  it." 

CHAPTER  THREE 


TRANSPORTATION 


Chapter  3 deals  with  the  highly  visible  aspects  of  transpor- 
tation and  housing. 

SUPER-INDUSTRIALISM  — TREND-LINE  ASSUMPTIONS 
"HISTORY  OP  TRANSPORTATION" 

Cities  grew  because  of  the  intersection  of  major  transportation 
routes  and  the  Interchange  of  transportation  modes. 

Mass  transit  lost  its  predominance  after  World  War  II.  The 
Omaha -Council  Bluffs  transit  system  has  suffered  diminished  rider- 
ship  since  the  1950's.  The  individual  auto  predominates  today. 
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'THE  AUTOMOBILE' 


It  appears  that  the  car  will  prevail  as  the  primary  mode  for 
personal  transportation  within  the  city.  Local  authorities  appear 
to  be  more  enchanted  with  autos  and  roads  than  with  mass  transit. 

"MASS  TRANSIT  FORMS" 

Mass  transit  types  include  variations  of  buses , minibuses , 
PRT's,  subways,  and  dual  modes  for  automatic  control  of  cars  on 
the  highway.  To  be  effective,  mass  tramsits  must  provide  most  of 
the  conveniences  offered  by  the  automobile. 

"TRANSPORTATION  AND  POLITICS" 

In  terms  of  political  coalition,  the  Interest  attached  to  the 
auto  appears  to  be  strong  and  enduring.  An  auto -dominated  system  Is 
projected. 

"TRANSPORTATION  AND  URBAN  FORM" 

Because  of  the  auto,  urban  form  today  Is  amorphous.  Mass 
transit  encourages  some  sectoral  growth. 

"TRANSPORTATION  PROJECTION" 

Given  trend  assumptions,  Omaha-Council  Bluffs  will  have  more 
expressways,  with  buses  as  a support  to  the  auto. 


SUPER-INDUSTRIALISM  — NON -TREND-LINE  ASSUMPTIONS 


"A  MASS  TRANSIT  SOCIETY" 

If  a green  revolution  occurs,  a mass  transit  system  Is  envis- 
ioned with  small  electric  or  steam-powered  autos  as  support.  The 
shape  of  the  city  will  be  more  compact. 

"AN  INTERSTATE  SYSTEM" 

This  system  would  enhance  even  more  suburban  growth.  The  city 
would  have  greater  spread.  A few  buses  would  be  maintained  for  the 
lower  income  groups. 

HOUSING 

SUPER-INDUSTRIALISM  — TREND-LINE  ASSUMPTIONS 
"INTRODUCTION" 

Planners  and  others  have  been  critical  of  spread,  but  suburbim 
development  continues  to  flourish. 

Public  housing  is  fraught  with  controversy  and  is  genersLlly  not 
considered  successful . 


Given  trend-line  assumptions,  the  current  land-development 
system  will  continue.  The  shape  of  the  city  will  be  determined  by 
private  sources.  In  the  present  system  a "trickle  down"  occurs  by 
which  housing  passes  from  one  income  group  to  the  next  lower  one, 
theoretically  ending  up  as  vacant  land  held  by  the  city. 


FUTURE  HOUSING 


Single  dwellings  will  generally  prevail,  augmented  by  mobile 
homes  and  some  high-rises.  The  big  changes  in  housing  will  be 
interiors  having  flexible  walls,  functional  furniture,  and  labor- 
saving  devices . 

"HOUSING  AND  URBAN  FORM" 


Single  dwellings  cause  more  land  consumption  and  life-cycle 
segregation  than  do  multi-family  units. 

SUPER-INDUSTRIALISM  — NON -TREND-LINE  ASSUMPTIONS 

"AN  ARCOLOGICAL  SOCIETY" 

Solerl  suggests  a system  where  man  and  land  work  in  harmony. 
The  basis  of  the  system  is  a megastructure  occupying  only  1 percent 
of  the  surrounding  land. 

"THE  RESTORATION  TRACT  SYSTEM" 

This  involves  the  return  to  an  older  settlement  pattern  based 
on  family-centered  activity.  Public  buildings  and  much  private 
housing  would  decline  in  quality,  but  due  to  the  availability  of 
cheaper  labor,  elegant  housing  would  be  afforded  the  affluent  few. 

Probability  appears  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  single  dwelling 
and  the  individual  auto. 


CHAPTER  FOUR 


URBAN  FORM 


How  does  human  life  style  treuislate  into  land  formations? 
Generally,  growth  can  occur  horizontally  through  suburbs  and  new 
towns,  or  vertically  through  urban  redevelopment. 

SUPER-INDUSTRIALISM  — TREND-LINE  ASSUMPTIONS 

"NATIONAL  GROWTH  FORMATION" 

The  Nation  will  undergo  megapolitan  development  with  population 
concentrated  in  middle  Atlantic,  Florida  coast,  and  the  west  coast 
areas. 

"REGIONAL  GROWTH" 

The  Southwest  will  likely  get  a large  percent  of  the  growth, 
€uid  the  Plains  should  grow  the  least.  No  strip-city  formations  are 
envisioned  in  this  region. 

"SEVEN  COUNTY  AREA" 

We  will  find  the  biggest  percentage  of  growth  in  Douglas  and 
Sarpy  Counties  where,  by  2020,  Douglas  County  will  have  around 
562,295  residents,  and  Sarpy  County  177, **15. 

"SOCIAL  IMPLICATIONS" 

Given  super -Indus trial  trends,  what  will  the  city  look  like? 

A number  of  planners,  businessmen,  academicians,  and  utility  people 
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foresaw  spread  toward  the  west,  northwest,  and  southwest.  In  terms 
of  social  implications,  black  expansion  toward  Benson  is  expected 
as  the  southern  and  eastern  European  communities  move  toward  the 
southwest , and  white  anglo  communities  settle  in  the  northwest  euid 
west.  In  Council  Bluffs,  new  rim  growth  will  be  slightly  to  the 
south,  and  northwest  toward  Underwood. 

"ECONOMIC  IMPLICATIONS" 


A private  utility  estimate  of  8,700  acres  for  commercial  and 
75,000  acres  for  industrial  development  may  have  to  be  adjusted 
slightly  downward. 

"POPULATION  ENVIRONMENT  IMPLICATIONS" 


The  estimate  of  3.8  people  per  acre  appears  more  reasonable 
than  the  7.1  city  planners  expect  or  the  5.2  mentioned  in  a private 
utility  report. 

"POLITICAL  IMPLICATION" 

We  envision  a continuation  of  the  conservative  suburban  politi- 
cal coalition. 

"HOUSING  AND  TRANSPORTATION" 

MAPA's  rationale  for  projecting  new  housing  starts  appears 
sound.  A cumulative  total  of  21*0,000  for  the  next  50  years  in  Douglas 
County  is  expected. 
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We  do  not  envision  a PRT,  but  rather  a double-tiered  west  free- 
way over  Dodge  modifying  MAPA  COATS  plan  BBB.  There  may  be  a park- 
euid-ride  system  auid  express  bus  Icuies  neeu:  Dodge  Street.  A small 
movable  sidewiQk  may  be  placed  in  the  downtown  area  for  promotional 
rather  than  practical  reasons. 

SUPER-INDUSTRIALISM  — NON-TREND-LINE  ASSUMPTIONS 
"GREEN  REVOLUTION" 

If  there  is  a move  to  the  left,  major  urban  redevelopment  along 
the  Riverfront  lines  may  be  realized. 

"NATIONAL  GROWTH" 


Megapolitan  growth  may  be  lessened  by  the  redistribution  of 
people  into  new  towns. 

"REGIONAL  GROWTH  FORMATION" 

The  Plains  may  experience  only  mild  increases  in  population  growth. 
No  matter  how  the  redistribution  of  population  occurs,  the  Plains 
region  does  not  appear  attractive  to  people  living  outside  it. 

"OMAHA-COUNCIL  BLUFFS  AREA" 

Under  this  assumption,  horizontal  expansion  would  not  be  as  prom- 
inent as  urban  redevelopment.  The  Riverfront  Project  would  reorient 
and  revitalize  Council  Bluffs. 
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SOCIAL  IMPLICATIONS 


There  will  be  few  new  commuters  on  the  urban  rim.  Smaller 
satellite  cities  will  increase.  More  growth  is  to  be  expected  in 
Council  Bluffs  and  less  growth  in  the  Capehart  area,  due  to  military 
cutback.*;.  We  will  also  experience  diminished  nucleation  among 
racial  and  ethnic  groups  and  across  class  lines. 

"ECONOMIC  IMPLICATIONS" 

There  will  be  2 percent  frictional  unemployment.  Many  industries 
would  be  located  in  the  Riverfront  Project  area. 

"POPULATION  ENVIRONMENT  IMPLICATIONS" 

There  would  be  a 9 to  15  people  per  acre  density  but  less  aware- 
ness of  crowding  through  improved  urban  design. 

"POLITICAL  IMPLICATIONS" 

Ideological  p£urties  and  coeditions  would  emerge.  A super- 
community government  encompassing  Council  Bluffs,  Omaha,  and  the 
Lincoln  area  would  engage  in  regionwide  comprehensive  planning. 

"HOUSING  AND  TRANSPORTATION" 

High-rises,  geodesic  domes,  and  cottages  would  be  in  evidence. 
Transportation  would  be  based  more  on  mass  transit,  with  autos  powered 
by  electricity  and  steam. 
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"RESTORATION  CITY" 

If  there  Is  a return  to  an  earlier  system,  more  growth  but 
slightly  less  spread  than  under  super-industrial  trend-line  assump- 
tions would  occur. 

"NATIONAL  GROWTH" 

Megapolltan  spread  will  be  more  compact. 

"REGIONAL  GROWTH" 


No  dramatic  changes  are  anticipated  in  the  Plains  region. 


"OMAHA-COUNCIL  BLUFFS  AREA" 

There  would  be  slightly  less  spread  because  of  reduced  flight 
to  the  suburbs.  Blacks  would  be  impacted  in  the  near  North  and 
South  side. 

"SOCIAL  IMPLICATIONS" 

Greater  segregation  by  race,  ethnic  groups,  and  class,  but  less 
by  age  and  generation,  would  be  envislbned. 


"ECONOMIC  IMPLICATIONS" 


Wide  fluctuation  in  unemployment 
to  full  depression  (25  to  30  percent) 


from  wartime  (2  to  3 percent) 
causing  doubling  up  of  house- 
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POPULATION  ENVIRONMENT  IMPLICATIONS’ 
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More  people  per  acre  and  more  pollution  should  occur. 


"POLITICAL  IMPLICATIONS" 

State  and  County  governments  would  take  precedence  over  city 
government.  Ideological  party  differences  would  diminish. 

"HOUSING  AND  TRANSPORTATION" 

Older,  single-family  dwellings  would  predominate;  buses  would 
be  used  more  during  times  of  economic  downturn. 

CONCLUSION 


There  are  tremendous  forces  working  within  the  present  system 
to  encourage  the  suburbanization  of  the  United  States,  the  Plains 
region,  and  the  seven-county  study  area.  Technological  breakthroughs 
in  transportation  and  communication,  and  ideological  shifts  in  politi- 
cal and  economic  values  may  restrain  this  tendency  towards  spread, 
but  the  most  probable  future  will  proceed  in  that  direction.  How 
planners  - whose  professional  values  would  seemingly  oppose  this 
trend  - should  evaluate  their  role  and  response  poses  a dilemma  for 
themselves  and  their  publics.  Its  resolution,  in  Omaha,  the  region, 
8uid  the  Nation  remains  in  the  future. 
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